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LATEST PUBLICATIONS 





LYMAN ABBOTT’S 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 
With portraits. $1.75 net. Postage extra. 
A study and interpretation of the great preacher’s life and character — a life of spiritual and intellectual genius. 





PONKAPOG PAPERS 
By Tuomas BAILEY ALDRICH 
$1.00 net. Postpaid $1.07. 
A group of critical, autobiographical, and anecdotical 
essays and notes, all written with the rare literary skill 
which marks Mr. Aldrich’s work. 








THE NEW EPOCH AS DEVELOPED BY 
THE MANUFACTURE OF 
POWER 
By GEoRGE S. Morison. 75 cents. Postage extra. 
This book forms an interesting chapter in the history of 


evolution. 
~ 





GREAT POETS OF ITALY 
By OscAR Kuuns. Illustrated. $2.00 net. Postpaid, $2.13. 
A clear, readable, and illuminating discussion of the most famous poets of Italy, including translations from their works. 





MR. SALT 
By WILt PAYNE. Illustrated. $1.50. 


A vigorous and dramatic novel faithfully portraying 
the characters brought together by modern business 
methods in Chicago. 


LONG WILL 


By FLORENCE CONVERSE. Illustrated. $1.50. 


An attractive narrative of love and adventure, giving 
an admirable picture of England in the century of 
Chaucer. 





DAPHNE 
By MARGARET SHERWOOD. $1.00. 


A fanciful idyl—a unique love story of an American 
girl in Italy, brilliantly told. 


A TOUCH OF SUN 
By Mary HAtiock Foote. $1.50. 


Four delightful tales of the West characterized by the 
same qualities which have long made the author a 
favorite. 





THE DUTCH AND QUAKER COLONIES. IN AMERICA 
By Joun Fiske. With many illustrations. Two volumes, $8.00. 
This important work is now issued in Holiday form, printed from new plates and copiously illustrated. 





THE CURIOUS BOOK OF BIRDS 
By ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 
Illustrated. $1.10 net. Postage extra. 
Stories of birds based upon old legends and folk-lore, 


written for children in a wholly fascinating and charm- 
ing manner. 








CASTILIAN DAYS 
By Jonn Hay, Secretary of State. 
Illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL. $3.00. 

A Holiday Edition of Secretary Hay’s picturesque ac- 
count of his travels in Spain, with a brilliant series of 

drawings. 











HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON AND NEW YORK 











10 ets. a copy. | Furm Ants Buipine. 
82. a year. 
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IMPORTANT. 


i 
NEW BOOKS 





A Checked Love Affair 


By Pavt Letcester Forp, author of 
“Wanted, a Chaperon,”“ Wanted, a Match- 
maker.” Illustrations in photogravure by 


Harrison Fisher. Svo, cloth. $2.00 
In Arcady 


By Hamirron Wricut Mast, author of 
“Under the Trees,” etc. Full-page illustra- 
tions by Will Low, decorations in color by 


Charles L. Hinton. 8vo, cloth. Net, $1.80 
When Malindy Sings 


By Paut Laurence Dunsar, author of 
“Candle-Lightin’ Time,” “Lyrics of Lowly 
Life,” etc. With illustrations by the Hamp- 
ton Camera Club. S8vo,cloth. Net, $1.50 


Red=-Head 


By Joun Uri Luioyp, author of “ String- 
town on the Pike,” “Etidorhpa,” ete. With 
numerous illustrations and decorations 


by Reginald Birch. 8vo, cloth. Net, $1.60 
The Bending of the Twig 


By Watrer Russet author of “ The Sea 
Children.” S8vo, cloth, with full-page illus- 
trations and text cuts. Net, $2.00 


The Goldenrod Fairy Book 
Compiled by Estuer SINGLETON, author 
of “Romantic Castles and Palaces,” etc. 


8vo, cloth, illustrated. Net, $1.60 
The Black Shilling 


By Ametia E. Barr, author of “ The Bow 
of Orange Ribbon,” “ The Maid of Maiden 
Lane,” etc. 12mo, illustrated. $1.50 


Katharine Frensham 
By Beatrice Harrapey, author of “ Ships 
That Pass in the Night,” “The Fowler,” 
etc. 12mo, cloth. $1.50 


Homes and their Decoration 
By Litire Hamitton Frencu. With over 
100 illustrations by Katharine C. Budd, 
and numerous photographs. A thoroughly 


practical book. 8vo, cloth. Net, $3.00 
In the Palaces of the Sultan 


By Anna Bowman Dopp, author of “ Ca- 
thedral Days,” “Three Normandy Inns,” 
etc. Svo, with illustrations in half-tone and 
photogravure, sumptuously printed. 

Net, $4.00 

We, the People 

By Epwarp Everett Hats, author of 
“The Man Without a Country,” “Ten 
Times One is Ten,” “ Memories of a Hun- 
dred Years,” etc. 12mo, cloth. Net, $1.20 


Tea Table Talk 


By Jerome -K. Jerome, author of “ Paul 
Kelver,”’ *Second Thoughts of an Idle 
Fellow,” ete. 
essays. 


A collection of humorous 


$1.00 


12mo, cloth, illustrated. 


Historic Buildings 
Described by Great Writers and Travel- 
lers, and profusely illustrated. Edited by 
EstHER SINGLETON, author of “ Great 
Pictures,” etc. Svo, cloth, illus. Net, $1.60 


The Yellow Crayon 
By E. Purtiurrs OpreNnnerm, author of 
“The Traitors,” “A Prince of Sinners,” 
ete. Good — indeed the best — light fic- 
tion. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. $1.50 


The Oriental Rug 


With a chapter on Oriental Carpets, Saddle- 
bags and Pillows. By W. D. ELLwancer. 
With many illustrations in color and in 
black and white. Indispensable to every 
buyer of rugs. 8vo, cloth. Net, $2.50 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
372 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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A STRONG AND REALISTIC STORY 


THE SHERRODS 


By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 


Author of “GRAUSTARK,” “CASTLE CRANEYCROW,” Etc. 


In an entirely different vein from his former work 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 





“The greatest promise in the book lies in the way the 
author has handled it. It isn't a bit of sprint work, 
good for a hundred yards. He keeps up the pace; 
indeed, he grows better as he proceeds. . . . It is a far 
better book from all points of the literary compass than 
his ‘Graustark’ and he fairly wins his spurs in it. . . .” 

—Cleveland Leader. 


“Tt is a strong story in its chief points and in delinea- 
ment of character.” —Syracuse Herald. 


“His unflagging vigor and veracity compel respect.” 
— Boston Advertiser. 


“ The story reads as if taken from real life — as it might 
easily have been.” —Milwaukee Times. 





“Mr. MeCutcheon’s book has all the el ts of x 
being a plain unadorned story of real life, carrying the 
conviction of its reality on every page.” 
— Philadelphia Item. 
“The story is bright, clever, and entertaining, and the 
popularity of Mr. McCutcheon as a story-teller will not 
be lessened by this, his latest effort.” 
—Indianapolis Sentinel. 
“Mr. McCutcheon’s latest book, ‘The Sherrods,’ is, we 
think, the best of the three that he has written. .. .” 
—New York American. 
“ «The Sherrods’ is far above the usual run of novels, 
and deserves to be ranked among the very good things 
of the year’s fiction.” —Nashville American. 








A first rate American Story, full of Action and Interest. . 


“Like others of the successful books which have had enormous sales, it has that 
indefinable something about it which few stories possess, and which forces a 


book into universal popularity.” 


Full-Page Illustrations by C. D. WILLIAMS 


For Sale at All Bookstores 


Price, $1.50 








DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


372 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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CROWELL'S NEW BOOKS /] 


Joy and Power 


Three messages with one meaning by Henry van Dyke. Printed at the 
Merrymount Press. 75 cts. net. Postage 8 cts. 


Things Fundamental Edmund 


A series of timely discourses on doctrinal points by CHARLEs E. Spenser 
Jerrerson, D.D., author of “ Doctrine and Deed.” Directed to 
the practical needs of present-day Christians and thinkers. 

$1.50 net. Postage 15 cts. 





Complete works, 
with introduction by 

° Prof. W. P. Trent, of 
The Cross Builders Columbia. Full notes 
A series of chapters dealing with the men concerned in the and glossary. The most 
Crucifixion, and showing their parallels to-day. By complete edition extant. In 
T. Carvin McCcetranp, Ph.D., author of “ Verba 1 vol., 8vo, boxed. Cloth, $2; 
Crucis.” Special type. 50 cts. net. Postage § cts. half calf, $3.50; seal, $4.50. 


Romances of Colonial Days Tobias Smollett 


A delightful series of short stories by GERALDINE His novels — “ Roderick Random,” 
Brooks, author of “ Dames and Daughters of “Peregrine Pickle,” “Count Fathom,” 
Colonial Days.” With g illustrations. “Sir Launcelot Greaves,” and “Humphry 

$1.25 net. Postage 15 cts. Clinker.” Edited by Dr.G.H.Maynapier. 


° 12 vols.,8vo. Sold only in sets. Cloth, $12; 
Parsifal library cloth, $15; ¥4 leath.,$18; ¥ calf, $30. 


/- 


Wagner’s great music-drama retold in 


blank verse by Oxtver Huckert. A Henry Fielding a See 

rR a, why “ vee A practically complete text giving all his novels 

wi ~e y Pe - fe = y 7s and the best of his miscellaneous writings. Edited, 
a ae Se with introductions, by Dr. G. H. Maywnapier, of 


The Warriors Harvard. In 12 vols., 8vo. Sold only in sets. Cloth, 
A spirited, well-written book $12; library cloth, $15; half leather, $18; half calf, $30. 


by ANWAR. Buownlixe- / Cervantes’ Don Quixote 
SAY, author of “ What : 7 ‘ 
— The standard English text of Cervantes’ masterpiece, translated 
is Worth While,” of . 
by Jonw Ormssy and edited by James Firzmaurice-Ke.ty. 
which 200thousand : ; , 
als Becek. aull With notes and author’s corrections.. In 4 handy vols., boxed. 
Special type de- Cloth, gilt top, $3; limp leather $5; half calf, $10. 
signs. : 66 9 
Posse to /. the “Pembroke” Shakespeare 
cts. The only edition in pocket-size volumes giving the Elizabethan text (1623). 
A noteworthy departure. Edited by CHartotre Porter and Heven A. 
Crarke. In 12 handy vols., boxed. Sold only in sets. 
z Cloth, gilt top, $9; limp leather, $15; half calf, $25. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 


426-428 West Broadway, New York 









































NEW HARPER 





PUBLICATIONS 





Mother and Father 


By Roy Rotre Gitson, author of ‘In the Morn- | 
ing Glow.*’ The two stories which constitute this | 
little volume are those which have already appeared | 


in the larger volume, in which form they had 
many enthusiastic readers. They are here collected 
together in somewhat ampler form and charmingly 
bound and illustrated, making an acceptable and 
dainty gift book. Illustrated by Alice Barber Ste- 
phens, marginal decorations in two colors. Orna- 
mented cloth, gilt top and uncut edges, $1.25. 


Our Lady’s Inn 


By J. Srorer CLouston, author of ‘* The Adven- | 
tures of M. D’ Haricot."’ The story of young Bar- | 


bara Cheyne, who was left penniless and dependent 
on her unsympathetic aunt, Mrs. Strynd, of Fogo 
House, Scotland. Barbara found life at Fogo 


House unbearable, and finally escaped to London, | n ) 
| stampeding, and lynching, a noble figure of a girl, 


having to run away in men’s clothes to accomplish 
her purpose. On her way she lost the kit containing 
her proper attire, and, being without means, put 
up at Our Lady’s Inn, the lodging house of impe- 
cunious young men. She passed through many 


adventures, unusual and entertaining, in the course | 
of her charming romance. The story is told | 


with the pleasantest, sunniest humor. Ornamented | . , : . 
| est writer of romance, written by his son Julian 


| Hawthorne. The author's standpoint is personal 
| throughout; he talks of his father in a charming 


cloth, $1.50. 


|The Making of a Journalist 

By Jutian Racpu, author of ** Our Great West,” 
etc. This is Julian Ralph’s account of his own 
life as an active journalist, and the recital of his 
remarkable career is brimming with interest. Illus- 
trated, cloth, uncut edges, gilt top, $1.25 met 
(postage extra). 


Portraits from the Sixties 
By Justin McCartuy, author of ‘‘ 4 History of 
Our Own Times,”’ etc. An entertaining and valu- 
able book of reminiscences. Dickens, Thackeray, 


Carlyle, Tennyson, Cardinal Newman and a long | 


list of people of note are pictured as Mr. McCarthy 
himself saw and knew them in daily life. Uniform 
with Mr. McCarthy's ‘* Reminiscences.’ Crown 
8vo, uncut edges, gilt top, $2.00 met(postage extra). 


The Diversions of a Book-Lover 
By Aprian H. Jo ine, author of ** The Meditations 
of an Autograph Collector.’’ Mr. Joline talks in a 
kindly and instructive way of books, authors, book 


collectors, their friends and their foes ; he tells of | 
fine bindings and old and curious editions, and | 


enlivens his tale with many anecdotes and stories. 
Uriform with ‘* The Meditations of an Autograph 
Collector.”’ &vo, leather back, uncut edges, gilt 
top, $3.00 met (postage extra). 











The Ambassadors | 


By Henry James, author of ‘* Daisy Miller,’* ‘*An 
International Episode,’ etc. A story of Ameri- 
cans abroad, such a study of men and women as 
only Mr. James is capable of making. The scene 
opens in England, and from there the reader follows 
the characters to Paris, where much of the uncon- 
ventional life of that city is seen. The storyis devel- 
oped with great originality of motive, and is marked 
with that finesse which characterizes the mature 
work of one of the greatest living novelists. Crown 
8vo, library binding, gilt top, uncut edges, $2.00. 


Judith of the Plains | 


| By Marie Mannina, author of ‘* Lord Alingham, 


Bankrupt.’’ A romance of the plains at the end 
of the big cattle days in Wyoming. Judith stands 
out against the background of cattle stealing, cattle 


throbbing with passion and life, dominating the 
action of the tale and carrying it to a thrilling cli- 
max. Ornamented cloth, $1.50. 


Hawthorne and His Circle 


An entertaining volume about America’s great- 


way. Little details of Hawthorne's life are ac- 
counted which have not been available to any other 
biographer. Illustrated with sketches by Mrs. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, portraits, etc. Crown 8vo, 
ornamented cloth, uncut edges, gilt top, $2.25 met 
(postage extra). 


America in Literature 


By Georce E. Woopserry, Professor of Litera- 
ture at Columbia University. A critical account of 
the most important periods of American letters, with 
a trenchant summing up of the work of Emerson, 
Lowell, Whittier, Hawthorne and the other great 
names in American letters. Illustrated. Boards, 
cloth back, $1.50 met (postage extra). 


The Book of Months | 


By E. F. Benson, author of ** Dodo,’’ «* The Re- 
lentless City.’ This is the story of the adventures 
and experiences of a London man about town, 
each more or less appropriate to the month desig- 
nated. Full of witty observations and worldly 
wisdom. Beautifully illustrated with many marginal 
drawings in color. 8vo, ornamented cloth in green 
and gold, gilt top, uncut edges, $2.50 met (postage 
extra). 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLES 


Light, Thin, Compact, Beautifully Printed on Oxford India Paper. 
RECENTLY ISSUED 


OXFORD Seve-rronouncina BIBLES 
Superb large type edition. Reference-Concordance-Teachers’. 


Oxford Prayer Books and Hymnals 


New and attractive styles. Just issued: New Oxford Edition, THE ALTAR SERVICE. 





EDITION DE LUXE 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


“Illustrated with drawings on wood by George Cruikshank (never before published). Limited edition on 
hand-made paper. Royal 8vo. Subscription price, $7.00 net. 


THE SONGS OF ROBERT BURNS 


Now first printed with the melodies for which they were written. A Study in Tone-Poetry. With 
Bibliography, Historical Notes, and Glossary. By JamesC. Dick. 8vo, cloth, pp. xliii.-536, printed 
on rag-made paper, with four facsimile MSS. $5.00 net. 








NEW EDITION OF THE 


LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE 


EDITED BY MRS. PAGET TOYNBEE 


The Delegates of the Clarendon Press have arranged with Mrs. Pacer Toynsee for the publication of Tue 
Lerrers OF Horace WALPOLE, in as complete a form as possible. The work is now in the press, and 
will be issued in sixteen volumes. The first portion (vols. i.-iv.) will be published in November, 1903; 
vols. v.-x. will be ready in November, 1904, and the remainder (vols. xi.-xvi.) in November, 1905. 


STUDIES IN NAPOLEONIC STATESMANSHIP 


GERMANY By Hersert A. L. Fisher, M.A. 8vo, cloth, $4.15. 


SACRED SITES OF THE GOSPELS 


With Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. By W. Sanpay, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., with the assistance of Paut 
Wareruouse, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. 8vo, cloth, $4.50. 











‘* Should easily take first place among the cheaper editions of Dickens.’"— The Dial, Chicago, May 16, 1903 


Just Issued fain os CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS 


Complete edition in 22 vols., crown 8vo, containing over 600 illustrations by Cruikshank, ‘‘ Phiz,** etc. 
* Cloth, $20.00 per set ; Venetian morocco, gilt top, $35.00 per set.- 


* The volumes of the Cloth Edition may be obtained separately. Price $1.00 per volume. 





«* A phenomenon in book-making.**— New York Tribune. 
NOW READY 


THE OXFORD INDIA PAPER DICKENS 


Complete edition in 17 volumes with over 600 illustrations. Contrast weight and measurement with corre- 
sponding books. Beautifully printed on the famous Oxford India Paper in Jong primer type, from 
$1.25 per vol. upward. 





For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue 
AMERICAN BRANCH, NEW YORK CITY 
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It is admitted by all scholars that the American Standard Revised Bible gives the meaning 
of the original better than any other translation of the Holy Scriptures. 


TEACHERS’ EDITION 
of The American Standard 


REVISED BIBLE 


Contains, in addition to the text edited by the American Revision Committee, The Con- 
cise Bible Dictionary, with numerous illustrations, an entirely New Combined 
Concordance to the American Standard Edition, and Indexed Bible Atlas. 


“The best book for the use of Teachers that has ever been issued.”—New York Observer. 
A Complete Biblical Library in a Single Volume 
Beautifully Bound in Various Styles, $2.25 to $9.00. 


REFERENCE EDITIONS in Long Primer and Bourgeois types, printed on fine white paper and Nelson’s India 
paper. Prices from $1.00 upwards. 
JUST PUBLISHED 


‘*An attractive fifty-cent edition of the whole Bible conforming to the American Standard Revision has 
just been issued by the Nelson house which will be welcomed by multitudes who wish a handy pocket Bible in good- 
sized type.” —Sunday-School Times. (Postage 10 cents additional.) 


BIBLES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, ALL SIZES OF TYPE, AND ALL STYLES OF BINDING. 





DAINTY LITTLE GREAT BOOKS 


Dickens Thackeray Scott 


AND OTHERS 
The use of Nelson’s India Paper, the thinnest printing paper in the world, makes it 
possible to condense 950 pages into a single volume no thicker than a magazine. The size, 
only 41 x 6 / inches, fits the pocket. The type is long primer, large, and easily read. The 


NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


editions are the neatest and handiest ever published. Each novel complete in one volume. 


Choice Library Sets; the Complete Novels of 


DICKENS, in 17 vols. THACKERAY, in 14 vols. SCOTT, in 25 vols. 
Sold either in Jy we volumes or in sets. They are handsomely bound in the following styles : Cloth, gilt top, $1.00 
a volume ; Leather limp, gilt top, $1 Bown Leather Boards, gilt edges, $1.50 a volume. Also sets in 
cases in special fine bindings. 

Selected —— of the Best Authors, Complete in One Volume. 
BUNYAN. The Pilgrim's LORD LYTTON. Last Days of Pompell. | CHARLOTTE BRONTE. Jane Eyre. 1 

Tuanlean ene yt 4 lvol. Night and 

The Poetical Works. 1830- Tom Burke of JANE AUSTEN. Pride and ~ 
1859. vol. Charles O'Malley. ivol. Mansfield 
CARLYLE. The French Revolution. 1 vol. 1 vol. 
CERVANTES. Don Quixote. 1 vol. CHARLES KINGSLEY. We 
Beautifully bound in Cloth, gilt top, $1.00; Leather limp, gilt edges, frontispiece, $1.50 per volume. 
BURNS’S Poems and Songs, Cloth, gilt top, $1.25. Leather limp, gilt edges, $1.75. 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Descriptive lists on application to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, _ 37-41 East I8th Street, NEW YORK 
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ideal. 


Many reprints are artistic, many are cheap. 
The Unit Books alone are both. They com- 
prise the best works of fiction and scholar- 
ship; are mechanically as perfect in their way 
as editions de luxe. Covers are green, rich 
and plain, in durable paper, cloth and leather. 
Type is legible, paper “featherweight,” size 
4%x7. Printed from new uniform plates. 





A COMPANIONABLE BOOK has been our book-making 
Our friends say that we have succeeded, and The Unit 
Books are winning new friends each hour. 


Text is carefully edited — biographies, biblio- 
graphies and notes. Cost one cent for every 
25 printed pages, paper cover free, cloth 30 
cents extra, leather 50 cents extra. Books 
are uniform, issued once a month, Cheap- 
est good books made. Novel method of 
publishing described in the prospectus we 
send for the asking. 


[Novw. 1, 


FIRST THREE BOOKS 
1 THE MARBLE FAUN. Hawruorne. 21 units - - 


(524 pages) 


2 LETTERS AND ADDRESSES. Luiwco.n. 
(399 pages) 


3 TALES OF MYSTERY. Por. 2:1 units - - - - 
(525 pages) 


Paper 21 ¢ 
Cloth s1¢ 
Leather 71 ¢ 
Paper 16¢ 
Cloth 46 c 
Leather 66 c 
Paper 21¢ 
Cloth src 
Leather 71¢ 


16 units - 


Postage 8 cents extra per volume. 
The Unit Books are so good they are not sent on approval. We mail to arrive everywhere Christmas morning. 


HOWARD WILFORD BELL, publisher of The Unit Books 
259aj, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 














RECOLLECTIONS - By Richard Henry Stoddard 


Personal and Literary. (Edited by Ripley Hitchcock.) With an introduction by Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
Tllustrated, $1.50 net. Large-paper edition, limited to 200 copies, elaborately illustrated, printed on Strathmore 
Japan paper, 8vo, $7.50 net. 


NEW FORTUNES By Mabel Earle 


How Molly and Her Brothers Came to Boulder Guich. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25 net. (The first 
volume in the East and West Series for young readers.) 


HIS LITTLE WORLD 


A novel of the Great Lakes. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 
“Tt may fairly be ranked as an English classic.’ — Albany Press. 


WITHIN THE PALE By Michael Davitt 


The true history of Anti-Semitic persecution in Russia. A civil war against a race, and its effect on 
America. 12mo, cloth, $1.20 nef. Seven thousand copies sold before publication. 


TENNESSEE TODD 


A novel of the Great River. 12mo, cloth, with frontispiece, $1.50. 


THE CIRCLE IN THE SQUARE 


The story of a new battle on old grounds. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE BOSS By Alfred Henry Lewis 


An Absorbing Story of City Life and Politics. 12mo, cloth, illustrated by W. Glackens. $1.50. 


By Samuel Merwin 


By G. W. Ogden 


By Baldwin Sears 





A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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Lippincott’s Books for the Autumn of 1903 





- The True History of the Civil War 


Ave yet comprehensive history, true in the best sense, in that it gives an impartial and 
accurate account of the causes that led to the Civil War, and a narrative of that struggle 
and the consequences of Federal victory. _ It is a thoroughly readable volume, and especially 
notable for the vividness with which it brings out the great figures of ’61 to ’65. Professor 
Lee is a lecturer in Johns Hopkins University, and is besides widely known for his critical work. 


By GUY CARLETON LEE, Ph.D. 
Iilustrated. Royal 8vo. Net $2.00. -Half levant, Net $5.00. Postage extra. 











Through the Gates of Old Romance | American Myths and Legends 


Couscren from many out-of-the-way sources, facts M®: SKINNER will be remembered agreeably by his 
and figures of real lite are charmingly interwoven former volumes. In many cases these legends 


in a web of romance. There are ghost stories and are as romantic and interesting as the most popular 
love stories, and stories of adventure. The volume of fiction. The new volumes have red letter title- 
is illustrated with delicate drawings by John Rae. page and photogravure illustrations. 
By W. JAY MILLS By CHARLES M. SKINNER 
Author of ‘‘ Historic Houses of New Jersey."’ Author of ‘‘ Myths and Legends of Our Own Land.”’ 
Illustrated. Svo. Decorated Cloth, Net $2.00. Illustrated. 2 volumes, Net $2.50. Half Morocco, 


Postage extra. Net $5.00. Postage extra. 















Introduction to the History of 
Modern Philosophy 





The Educational Theory of 
Emanuel Kant 


COMPREHENSIVE book, its view directed imme- FORMULATION of the conceptions of the great 
diately to the field of modern philosophy, but philosopher as exhibited in his lecture-notes on 
giving attention to the beginnings, development, and Pedagogy, and in selections from other of his most 
progress of philosophical study. thoughtful writings. 
By ARTHUR S. DEWING By EDWARD FRANKLIN BUCHNER 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Net $2.00. Post-paid $2.14. 12mo, Cloth, Net $1.25. 















FICTION 
A Sequence in Hearts Pigs in Clover At the Time Appointed 
By MARY MOSS By “‘FRANK DANBY” , By A. MAYNARD BARBOUR 
A love story of to-day, with the ; = Sixth Edition. By the author of 
characters sharp y Bem and -lherget “That Main-Waring Affair. 
iid.ent on * A most amus- D®: Harry Tuurston Peck says: Now in its Tenth Edition. 
ing al fascinating of plots ‘*One of the most powerful and . Preatioplece, Cloth, $1.50. 
i2mo, Cloth, $1.80 F sustained stories read in many With the Treasure Hunters 
7 Neal months.”’ By JAMES OTIS 
A Passage Perilous *¢ The most powerful novel of Author of “Toby Tyler.” A 


book for boys of exciting adven- 
ture along the Florida Cays. 
IMustrated, Cloth, Net $1.20. 


By ROSA N. CAREY the year."’—The Bookman. 
12mo, Cloth $1.50. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 












Send for Free Copy ot ‘In a Boox-Corner"’ [Illustrated]. 


PUBLISHERS J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY = PHILADELPHIA 
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THE BEST NEW 


BOOKS TO OWN 








Mr. JOHN MORLEY’S 


The Life “. Wiliam Ewart Gladstone 


of style, sense, proportion 
to the ‘New to 


Sir GILBERT PARKER’S 


“If the year were barren of wot wittingty len ties 


volumes with portraits. $10.50 net. 


Old Quebec: Tue Fortress or New France. 


The author of “The Right of Way,” “‘ The Seats of the Mighty, 


the most quaintly characteristic city in America. 


Mrs. ALICE MORSE EARLE’S 


Two Centuries of Costume in 


America 


In two volumes, illustrated from the author’s ualed col- 
lection. Cloth, 8vo, $5.00 net. 


Mr. MARK A. DE W. HOWE’S 


Boston: Tue Piace anp THE Prorte. 


A richly illustrated volume written from thorough knowledge 
and sympathy. Cloth, illustrated, $2.50 net. 


Mr. JACK LONDON’S 
The People of the Abyss 


The author of “ The Call of the Wild’ gives here his first-hand 
view of labour and life in the London slums. 
Cloth, illustrated, $2.00 net. 


Prof. S. S. CURRY’S 


The Vocal and Literary Inter- 
pretation of the Bible 


Helpful to all who have to do with Bible classes. 
Cloth, $1.50 net. 


By Mr. A. B. HEPBURN 
Vice-President of the Chase National Bank, New York. 
The Contest for Sound Money 


‘ A Matery of U. G. coinage, curnqney, ote. quite unobtainable 
elsewhere. Cloth, ve Sve, $2.00 net. 


” “ Pierre and His People,” 
Second 


tells here the fascinating history of 
edition. Demy 8v0, ise alee $3.75 net. 


Mrs. ROGER A. PRYOR’S 


The Mother of Washington 


and Her Times 


A fascinating picture of the whole aristocratic life of colonial 
Cloth, illustrated, $2.80 net. 


r. LORADO TAFT’S 


A History of American Sculp- 


ture 


The first really uate treatment of this subject. 
_ Cloth, $6.00 net. 


Mr. CLIFTON JOHNSON’S 
The Land of Heather 


Unifornr with “hmong tisk Hed » ete. 
— diestrated, 00 net. *"CPostage 15 ota.) 


Dr. F. G. PEABODY’S 


The Religion of an Educated 


Man 


By the permanent University Preacher in Harvard. 
Cloth, $1.25 net. 


By Mr. ROBERT W. DE FOREST 
Tenement House Commissioner, New York, 


Mr. VEILLER and various writers 
The Tenement House Problem 


wine Ee - dan 


ly acute 
jumes, illustrated, $6.00 net. 


Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers 


[Nov. 1, 


A new edition of a work which has no rival for complete trustworthiness, thoroughly revised with over 500 
new biographies and over 3000 alterations made necessary by modern research. Five volumes, fully illustrated. 


Vols. I. and Il. now ready, each $6.00 net. 
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NEW FICTION BEST WORTH READING 





THE NEW NOVELS BY 


Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD 


or vital interest than this 


Mr. CHARLES MAJOR 


A strong and sunny love story in which the characters are 


rbing love st ory. 


Mr. ARTHUR T. QUILLER-COUCH 


The Heart of Rome 


Mr. Crawford's novels of modern life in Rome have always been his strongest and best work, and none of them contains mo’ 


A Forest Hearth 


no mere a, but were among the adventurous, indomitable pioneers 
of all ranks and nations who met in ‘‘ The Great Wilderness,’’— now the State of Indiana. 


Hetty Wesley 


re action 
Cloth, $ $1.50. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


The author tells, in the form of fiction, vigorous and almost startling in its realism, the true story of the unhappy, brilliant sister of 


Johr and Charles Wesley. 


Cloth, $1.50. 





Mrs. EDITH E. WOOD'S 
The Spirit of the Service 


A breezy, ited novel of the American navy du: the 8; 
war. _ “Ooh, 41. 


Miss BEULAH M. DIX’S New Book 
Blount of Breckenhow 


By the author of “ The Making of Ch Fe 
vigorous story of the 17th century in Eng! 


Mrs. CAROLINE A. MASON’S 
Hoit of Heathfield 


A story that turns on the claims upon a young pastor of the con- 
Glemente in hin feet pastors “ Pe Cloth, $1.50. 


ham”; a 
loth, $1.50. 


Mr. STEPHEN GWYNN’S New Novel 


John Maxwell’s Marriage 


A lively story of the end of the eighveenth century in I 
when it was sti possible to take a fe by force, or to be h 
for being an American “ rebel.” Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. JACOB RIIS’S New Book 


Miss CAROLINE BROWN’S 
On the We-a Trail 


A story of the interests of love and war bound 
struggles for the forts on the Wabash. 


Mr. HYNE’S New Book 
McTodd 


A well-knit story of the adventures of Capt. 
engineer from the Arctics to ‘‘ Sarry Leone.” 


Mr. RICHARD L. MAKIN’S 
The Beaten Path 


A rarely interesting study of the present-day nae ry 


Mr. SIDNEY PICKERING’S New Novel 
The Key of Paradise 


A story of a little Italian princess who has been told that to find 
the key of Paradise “‘ one has only to love with oo love and 
be loved in return.” Cloth, $1.50. 


in the early 
loth, $1.50. 


Kettle’s Scotch 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Children of the Tenements 


Significant, interesting stories of those for whom Mr. Riis has waged his lifelong ‘‘ Battle with the Slums.”’ 


Cloth, $1.50. 





JUVENILE 


Mr. STEWART EDWARD WHITE’S New Book 


The author of “‘ The Blazed Trail” writes with rare charm of a 
With color by the process used in “* The Cali of the Wid,” end many drawinpe a» the teat. $1.50. 


tUlustrations in 


Mrs. MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT’S 


Aunt Jimmy’s Will 


the author of “T Anne,” Dogtown, 
— eee Illustrated. “Sloth, $1.50. 


Miss GWENDOLEN OVERTON’S 
The Captain’s Daughter 


By the author of “‘ The Heri of Unrest.” 
— Iliustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Magic Forest 


*s summer with Indians in the northern forests. 


Mr. EDWYN SANDYS’S 
Trapper ‘“‘ Jim”’ 


Fully illustrated by the author. 
New Edition. Cloth, $1.50. 


Miss EVELYN SHARP’S 
The Children who Ran Away 


By the author of “ The Youngest Girl in the School.” 
. Cloth, $1.50. 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THOMAS JEFFERSON 
By Thomas E. Watson, author of “The Story of France,” “Napoleon,” etc. One volume. 


Illustrated. S8vo. 


Cloth, $2.50 net. Postage additional. 


ADMIRAL PORTER 


By James Russell Soley. A new volume in the Great Commanders Series, edited by Gen. Jams 


Grant Witson. Portrait. 12mo. 


Cloth, $1.50 net. Postage additional. 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI 
AN UNCONVENTIONAL BIOGRAPHY. By Wilfrid Meynell. With forty illustrations, 8vo. 


Cloth, $3.00 net. Postage additional. 


FOUR-IN-HAND 


A novel. By Geraldine Anthony. A brilliant 
story of ultra-fashionable club life in New York. 
Frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


DOCTOR XAVIER 


A novel. By Max Pemberton. The mystery 
and perpetual charm that pervade all of Mr. 
Pemberton’s stories are here, if anything, in 
larger measure. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


BUTTERNUT JONES 


A novel. By Til Tilford. The adventures, 
thrilling and humorous, of a lovable Texan, 
whose unique personality takes wonderful hold 
upon the heart of the reader. Illustrated. 
1l2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 





THE POOL IN THE DESERT 


By Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sara JEANNETTE 
Duncan), author of “An American Girl in 
London,” “ Those Delightful Americans,” ete. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


MAMZELLE FIFINE 


A novel. By Eleanor Atkinson. A graceful 
and beautiful story of the girlhood of Jose- 
phine, and of picturesque alr interesting Mar- 
tinique. Frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


THE CHASM 
Anovel. By Reginald Wright Kaufmann and 
Edward Childs Carpenter. A story of modern 


American political life. Vividly told and timely. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


LUCRETIA BORGIA 


By Ferdinand Gregorovius. Translated by J.L.Garner. The first translation from the German 


of this important work. Illustrated. 8vo. 


Cloth, $2.25 net. Postage additional. 


SPENCER KELLOGG BROWN 


His Life in Kansas and his Death as a Spy. 


GrorcGEe GARDNER SmitH. 12mo. 


STATELY HOMES IN AMERICA 


FROM COLONIAL TIMES TO THE PRES- 
ENT DAY. By Harry W. Desmond and 
Herbert Croly. Profusely illustrated. Royal 
octavo. $7.50 net. Postage additional. 


THE ALPHABET OF RHETORIC 


A familiar companion for all that care to speak 
and write correctly. By Rossiter Johnson, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Associate Editor of the Stan- 
dard Dictionary. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. 
Postage additional. 


1842-1863. As told in his diary, edited by 


Cloth, $1.35 net. Postage additional. 


WOOD-CARVING: DESIGN AND 
WORKMANSHIP 

By George Jack. A new volume in the Artistic 

Crafts Series. Diagrams and illustrations. 


Half-bound. 12mo. $1.40 net. Postage addi- 
tional. 


THE STORY OF RAPID TRANSIT 
By Beckles Willson. The history of the de- 
velopment along different lines of this great 
factor of modern civilization. Illustrated. 





12mo. Cloth, $1.00 net. Postage additional. 
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WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE 
LECKY. 


Among the historians of the older genera- 
tion, who knew how to temper the scientific 
method with the philosophical spirit, and who 
did not disdain the adventitious aid of literary 
grace in the composition of their works, the 
great Irishman who has just passed away will 
always be given a high place. Born in 1838, 
William Edward Hartpole Lecky achieved dis- 
tinction at an early age. Only two years after 
he had taken his first degree at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, he published the group of essays 
on Swift, Flood, Grattan, and O’Connell, which 
first gave the public the measure of his abili- 
ties. This volume, entitled “The Leaders of 
Public Opinion in Ireland,” embodied esti- 
mates, at once searching and sympathetic, of 
the men who stood for Irish nationalism a hun- 
dred years ago, when the question of the Union 
occupied the foreground of political discussion. 
The successive revisions of this book, the last 
of which appeared only a few months ago, offer 
an interesting study of the growing conserva- 
tism of the writer, for, although he sympa- 
thized with the opposition to the Act of 1800, 
he accepted it as a fait accompli, and his face 
was set, in his later years, against the home 
rule agitation which sought in some measure 
to undo the work of Pitt and weaken the bonds 
of the United Kingdom. For this course he 
earned his share of violent abuse from the ex- 
cited Irish nationalists of the time, and the 
quiet approval of all philosophical and far- 


‘seeing students of human affairs. 


The first appearance of the work above- 
mentioned was followed, two years later, by 
the “ History of the Rise and Influence of the 
Spirit of Rationalism in Europe,” while four 
years after that a second large work was pro- 
duced having for its title « A History of Eu- 
ropean Morals from Augustus to Charlemagne.” 
These works appealed to a.far wider public 
than had been drawn to the essays on [rish 
leaders, and established the author’s reputation 
as one of the clearest and soundest of modern 
historians. Mr. Lecky was barely thirty years 
of age when both these productions stood to 
his credit, and they have held their place as 
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standard works upon their subjects for so long 
a period that it is not easy for men of our 
younger generation to realize that the years 
of their author were but sixty-five when their 
tale was completed a few days ago. He 
seems to have belonged to as old a generation 
as that of Mr. Goldwin Smith, for example, 
but Mr. Smith is now eighty years old, and had 
achieved marked distinction when Mr. Lecky 
was but a youngster. 

The introduction to the “ History of Ration- 
alism” makes the following statement of the 
author’s aim : 

« My object in the present work has been to trace the 

history of the spirit of Rationalism; by which I under- 
stand, not any class of definite doctrines or criticisms, 
but rather a certain cast of thought, or bias of reasoning, 
which has during the last three centuries gained a 
marked ascendancy in Europe. The nature of this bias 
will be exhibited in detail in the ensuing pages, when 
we examine its influence upon the various forms of moral 
and intellectual development. At present, it will be 
sufficient to say, that it leads men on all occasions to 
subordinate dogmatic theology to the dictates of reason 
and of conscience, and, as a consequence, 
greatly to restrict its influence upon life. It predisposes 
men, in history, to attribute all kinds of phenomena to 
natural rather than miraculous causes; in theology, to 
esteem succeeding systems the expressions of the wants 
and aspirations of that religious sentiment which is 
planted in all men; and, in ethics, to regard as duties 
only those which conscience reveals to be such.” 
The determination thus evinced to recognize 
the paramount importance of the dictates of 
reason in dealing with the vexed problems of 
conduct and religious thought characterizes 
the entire development both of this work and 
of the “ History of Morals” which soon fol- 
lowed it. Such a programme does not appear 
very startling to us, but to the public of a 
generation ago it made Mr. Lecky seem a very 
dangerous radical. The softening of old preju- 
dices and the dissipating of old dogmatisms 
which have marked the last thirty or forty 
years have brought silent but convincing testi- 
mony to the clearness of his vision and the 
essential soundness of his principles. 

The next great work of Mr. Lecky was his 
“ History of England in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.” This work embraces four volumes, and 
their publication falls between 1878 and 1882. 
The treatment is not chronological, nor does 
it involve the attention to details found in his- 
tory of the conventional sort. It is rather, in 
the author’s own words, an attempt “to dis- 
engage from the great mass of facts those which 
relate to the permanent forces of the nation, 
or which indicate some of the more enduring 
features of national life.” We have, then, in 





this work, a philosophical discussion in the best 
sense, a treatment of English history which 
deals in the main with political ideas, with 
social institutions, and with the development 
of the various forces that make for culture and 
enlightenment. The work is one which every 
student of modern English history finds indis- 
pensable for his purposes. To American stu- 
dents, in particular, it is valuable for its 
judicial and dispassionate treatment of the 
revolt from English rule which made an inde- 
pendent nation of the United States. 

Mr. Lecky’s two remaining works of im- 
portance are his “ Democracy and Liberty,” 
dated 1896, and “The Map of Life,” dated 
1899. In the first of these works he discusses 
the faults of democracy as they appear in the 
eyes of a life-long liberal, or, in other words, 
of a critic predisposed to sympathize with the 
principles of popular government, but also de- 
termined to hold it up to an exalted standard 
of conduct. The truest friends of democracy 
are those who, like Mr. Lecky, unsparingly 
censure its shortcomings, and insist that it can 
justify its existence in no other way than by 
making clearly manifest its superiority over 
the older polities which it seeks to supplant. 
In “The Map of Life” the ripeness of a 
scholar’s wisdom is brought to bear upon the 
problems that chiefly press upon the modern 
world for solution. The book is concerned 
with the two great themes of “ conduct and 
character,” and the author, always prominently 
a moralist, here becomes predominantly one. 
Even more than Mr. Lecky’s earlier books, 
this collection of essays places their author 
distinctly among the small number of great 
thinkers who have reduced prejudice and per- 
sonal predilection to a minimum, who have 
discarded hobbies and are incapable of wild 
vagaries, and who are essentially right in their 
view of the questions with which they deal. He 
is of the company of such men as Mill and 
Huxley and John Fiske and John Morley and 
Goldwin Smith — men whose devotion to truth 
is absolute, and who are incapable of making 
any sort of compromise with error. 

Our account of Mr. Lecky’s writings would 
be noticeably incomplete without a few words 
about the small volume of “ Poems ” which he 
published about ten years ago. It was an un- 
pretentious little volume, and got small atten- 
tion from the public. Those who took the 
trouble to mention it in a critical way seem to 
have taken for granted that a writer of Mr. 
Lecky’s severe philosophical cast could not 
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compose verses that were worth reading, and to 
have expressed their opinion without attempt- 
ing to verify it. To us the volume came as a 
delightful surprise, for it displayed qualities of 
and tenderness, of deep emotion and no- 
bility of temper that could hardly have been in- 
ferred from the author’s prose. The verses are 
reflective, and tinged with melancholy, inspired 
by the Wordsworthian tradition, and belonging 
in the same category with those of Arnold and 
Clough. If we may not linger over these deli- 
cate and wistful songs, we may at least find in 
one of them — “The Dying Seer ”— a sort of 
epitaph for their author, now departed from 
the community of the living. 
**Close the book — the words are written, 
They will stand for good or ill; 
True, the stately palm is smitten, 
But its seeds are living still; 
Darkness gathers round the writer, 
Envious murmurs t his name, 
But his thoughts will shine the brighter 
In the after-glow of fame.” 








THE REIGN OF THE SPECTACULAR. 


In the varied phases of modern thought and ac- 
tivity, the obvious holds unchallenged sway. The 
deeds that are conspicuous, the ideas that are garish, 
the literature that is episodic and pictorial, gain the 
popular favor. The eye of the senses is regnant, — 
often a substitute for ear, imagination, and reason. 
Surface-impressions satisfy; “the eyes of our un- 
derstanding” are dimly enlightened. In the ver- 
nacular of the American youth, every entertainment 
is a “show,” whether at the theatre or the church, 
at home or at school. With all possible tribute to 
the progress and appreciation of art during the last 
quarter-century, one must admit that there is a craze 
for pictures and pageants apart from their essential 
or even relative value. There is a commercial de- 
mand for all grades of illustration, from classics to 
cerudities. No calling, no field of activity, is exempt. 
The clergyman who uses an angling-line and bait as 
illustration in his sermon, the “reportorial artist” 
who haunts the President and “catches five facial 
expressions ” during an earnest address, the prolix 
hack-writer who produces an emblazoned book of 
travel in countries that he has never seen, the hostess 
who entertains by a flaring vaudeville,—all these are 
alike offenders against dignity and taste. Speakers 
of renown may find listeners to a discourse upon 
some scientific or literary theme, but even such are 
occasionally startled by the inquiry, “Have n’t you 
some lectures with lantern slides?” Privileged to 
listen to Mrs. Meynell’s sympathetic interpreta- 
tion of Herrick, Vaughan, and their Cavalier com- 
panions, I heard, in exit, the following sentences : 
“Was n’t she charming?” “Oh, yes, I was glad to 





hear her, but I don’t care much now for lectures 
unless they are illustrated.” What, indeed, had this 
poet-essayist accomplished, if she had not illustrated 
her chosen authors? The true meaning of the word, 
—to elucidate, or make luminous, — seems almost 
lost in its exclusive reference to “sense material.” 

Comment is needless upon the supremacy of the 
pictorial journal, and upon the scanty discrimination, 
among the mass of readers, as to literary or artistic 
merits. Only experience could make credible the 
fact that in homes, refined in other ways, the “pic- 
ture section” of the Sunday newspaper is given to 
the children as amusement, — lofty pabulum for the 
traditional if not lineal descendants of the Puritans! 
Lowell’s words are relevant: “Good taste may not 
be necessary to salvation or to success in life, but it 
is one of the most powerful factors of civilization.” 

The alliance of picture and text dates back even 
to the crude wood-cuts of Caxton’s “Game and Play 
of the Chesse” in 1476, and the early broadsides 
down to Bewick and his successors. Pictorial and lit- 
erary art have been reciprocally stimulating. Hiram 
Powers’s “Greek Slave” evoked one of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s most tender sonnets. Giotto’s portrait of 
Dante inspired Lowell to rare verse. The Cenci 
gave incentive to Shelley’s drama and Hawthorne’s 
romance. Many an artist of a later generation 
has infused fresh vitality into a hackneyed lite 
model. Millais visualized Effie Deans. Mr. Abbey’s 
character-interpretations have revealed anew the 
creative genius of both poet and painter. Miss 
Austen and Mrs. Gaskell have been rejuvenated by 
Mr. Hugh Thomson’s delineations. “Lewis Car- 
roll” could not have foreseen the revival of popu- 
larity which would greet his wonderland-child when 
Mr. Peter Newell should portray the droll fancies 
of his creation. 

Because of the usefulness of such commingled 
art of a high grade, one must the more deplore the 
bizarre in text and illustration. Perhaps with pre- 
vision of this danger, Wordsworth wrote his sonnet 
on “Tilustrated Books and Magazines,” with its 
warning, — 

“ Avaunt this vile abuse of pictured page! 
Must eyes be all in all, the tongue and ear 
Nothing? Heaven keep us from a lower stage!” 

As a natural means of educating the starved im- 
aginations of children, victims of the lifeless, sta- 
tistical text-books of the past, as a road to forming 
word-concepts and moral ideas, picture-studies have 
been of inestimable value. A few far-seeing stu- 
dents of pedagogy, however, have sounded the alarm 
against excess of picture-teaching, lest it defeat its 
end and leave inert both mind and fancy. To cul- 
tivate individual ideas, to educe subjective interpre- 
tations of life and letters, is the desideratum of all 
education ; such results are often hindered by excess 
of scenic material. 

The fashion of dramatized novels, to keep pace 
with the melodramatic trend of modern life, is only 
an extravagant revival of earlier literary custom. 
Shakespeare dramatized chronicles, traditions, and 
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the meagre fiction then available. Scott and Dickens | | legg, and other peasant villages in Southern Europe. 


were often staged during the years of their first 
success. A bibliography of Dickens mentions over 
fifty plays adapted from his works, five versions 


| 


of “ David Copperfield” appearing the year of its | 


publication. 
Van Winkle,” and “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” are only 
a few of many familiar examples of long-popular 
dramatizations. The danger to-day, however, lurks 
in the motives of the authors. Dickens and Scott 
and Irving did not write to satisfy an immediate 
audience. Literary impulse actuated their fiction ; 
pictorial and dramatic effects were interwoven as 
natural expressions of theme or characters. Within 
the essence of the life portrayed is the dynamic 
force, the truly dramatic force, in all literature of 
highest rank. One can readily recall novels of the 
past and present, of strong dramatic power, where 
both action and dialogue were scantily used in di- 


“ Monte Christo,” “Jane Eyre,” “ Rip | 


In the complex mental and social phases of modern 
life, there are classified interests; and the indivi- 
dual’s choice defines his tastes and moral standards. 
To meet the excessive demand for the spectacular, 
however, the higher grades of fiction and drama 
have been pushed aside, and many a promising 
imagination has been perverted by undue attention 
to vapid or erotic plays. With anxiety, a manager 
of loftier aim ventures to offer an occasional work 
of literary excellence like Mr. Stephen Phillips’s 
“ Ulysses.” This effort to cultivate a better taste is 
decreed a signal failure by the public, unless the 
opening night brings a crowded house, frequent 
curtain-calls, and fulsome praise from critics who 


| deem it their mission chiefly to carp. In contem- 


rect evidence, but where analysis and interpretation | 


have projected the characters and theme upon the 
reader’s mind with great dramatic force. Of such 
types are “ Daniel Deronda” and “ Henry Esmond,” 
“The Scarlet Letter” and “Rhoda Fleming,” 
“The Valley of Decision” and “The Mettle of the 
Pasture.” 

In the effort to adapt fiction of the most delicate 
literary quality to the stage, there is generally a loss 


porary revival of Shakespeare there is insistent 
hope, for Shakespeare no longer means “ financial 
ruin to the theatrical agent.” To satisfy the popular 
eraze for spectacular background, there is often de- 
traction from dramatic simplicity and potency. To 
reproduce Shakespeare without any illusive charm 
would be a futile experiment for general adoption. 


| One may cite Edwin Booth’s story of his most satis- 


| 


factory portrayal of “ Hamlet” in a small Western 
town when the scenery and costumes failed to arrive ; 
but this signal victory over adventitious circumstances 
did not convert him to such custom. Our quarrel is 


of subtle charm, both in characterization and emo- | with the abuse, not the decorous use, of scenic art. 
| When Mrs. Fiske appears in “A Doll’s House” 
gradual mental processes, in response to the demands | with a single crude interior scene and one change 
of the stage, is to detract from subtlety and strength. | 


tional development. To hasten in unveiling the 


After witnessing a few of the popular dramatiza- 
tions of romance, one can appreciate the dread of 
Charlotte Bronté when she heard that “ Jane Eyre” 
was to be staged, and her unwillingness to witness 
it; and can sympathize with the sarcasm of a present- 
day novelist to her playwright, “I congratulate you 
upon the success with which you have dramatized 
the title of my novel.” 

To justify the excess of melodrama and the drama- 
tized romance, the half-truth has been reiterated, 
“ After all, we go to the theatre to see a spectacle.” 
In gratifying this surface pleasure, which is really 
only a means to an end, we have forgotten the primal 
use of the stage for religious and moral culture. 
There may seem a radicalism in the proposed ex- 
periment, in one or two specific cases, to unite the 
theatre and the church; yet such would be only a 
return to historical models. The revival of the best 
Moralities, heralded by “ Everyman,” will achieve 
more than passing amusement or merely intellectual 
culture. The dramaturgic devices in such plays will 
not submerge the motive and symbolism, and the 
drama will thus become a potent religious agency, 
as it was in the days before the reign of Puritanism. 
The inventions and mechanical devices used in pro- 
ducing “ Ben-Hur” occasioned wonder in the world 
of art and science; the religious element and the 
personalities, however, were subservient to the glit- 
tering pageant, in marked contrast to the simple and 
soul-stirring miracle-plays at Oberammergau, Brix- 


of simple dress, she so holds her auditors by her 
grasp and revelation of the tragic discord between 
Nora and Thorwald that they forget to make those 


| rude preparations for departure which stigmatize our 





“nation in a hurry.” 

As an influence to counteract melodrama and 
sensationalism, one might suggest a revival of the 
best comedies of the past and adaptation of fiction 
with gently satiric vein. Shakespeare’s comedies 
are ever popular. Why not more frequent presen- 
tation of Molitre and Goldsmith and Sheridan? 
Under the witty cleavage of wholesome satire, many 
of the excesses of current art and fashion would 
disappear. Mr. George Meredith has well empha- 
sized the effect of comedy upon sensationalism: 
“Thus, for want of instruction in the comic idea, 
we lose a large audience among our cultivated mid- 
dle class that we should expect to support comedy. 
One excellent test of the civilization of a country I 
take to be the flourishing of the comic idea and 
comedy; and the test of true comedy is that it shall 
awaken laughter. . . . You see Folly perpetually 
sliding into new shapes in a society possessed of 
wealth and leisure, with many whims, many strange 
ailments, and strange doctors. Plenty of common- 
sense in the world to thrust her back when she pre- 
tends to empire. But the first form of common- 
sense, the vigilant comic, which is the genius. of 
thoughtful laughter, which would readily extinguish 
her at the outset, is not serving as a publie advo- 
cate.’’ 
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Novels of society offer excellent material for 
dramatization; but those should be chosen which 
will educate as well as amuse. Mr. Howells’s farces 
are always successful. Why would not many of 
his novels, if dramatized with skill, offer enjoyable 
comedy? “The Landlord at Lion’s Head ” and “The 
Kentons,” without further enumeration, contain pic- 
torial elements cleverly interwoven with subtle wit; 
while underlying all elements is the true love for 
honest humanity. American fiction has reproduced, 
with scenic brilliance, pictures of varied sections 
which might well allure the dramatist. The social 
contrasts in large cities have as yet been merely out- 
lined. Why should not the tragedies and comedies 

. of “the other half” afford scope for drama as thrill- 
ing and corrective as its oral and written recital by 
Mr. Riis? 

The student of history is not depressed by the 
flaunting symptoms of current life and literature. 
Under different aspects, in varied ages, there have 
been like excesses of fashion. After the reign of 
euphuism and the later age of poetic artifice, there 
came reactions, renewed devotion to simple funda- 
mental truths. Satiated with the spectacular, there 
are indications to-day of a tendency toward a saner 
life. In many communities, nobler standards al- 
ready rebuke mere affluence and gaud. There is a 
general recognition of Nature’s restorative for the 
strain of city life, —a life melodramatic in its seeth- 
ing streets by daylight not less than in its illusive 
forms around the foot-lights. Surviving the artifi- 
cial and the sensational rises the Excelsior of the true 
artist, —the creation and illumination of the vital. 
Elements of such endeavor are cemented in Mr. 
Garland’s ideal for individual and universal service: 
‘“ Life is the model, truth is the master, the heart of 
the man himself is the motive-power.” 


ANNIE RussEtt MARBLE. 


Proressor SAINTSBURY has done a marked service 
to all students and practitioners of literary criticism, as 
well as to all who are occupied, whether as students or 
as teachers, with the higher reaches of the art of rhe- 
toric, by the preparation of his recent volume of “ Loci 
Critici ” (Ginn). The work is a chronologically-arranged 
catena of excerpts and complete documents illustrati 
the history of literary criticism from Aristotle to Arnold. 
The editorial matter is slight, consisting of notes, the 
work done in translation and condensation, and the 
selection of significant passages. In the matter of selec- 
tion, there is room for much difference of opinion, and 
we should have been glad to find within the covers of 
the volume a larger representation of the modern critics 
in other languages than our own. But the work had to 
be kept within bounds, and its usefulness is so great 
that we are not disposed to cavil over the omissions. 
Aristotle, Ben Jonson, Dryden, Wordsworth, and Cole- 
ridge, are the writers most extensively represented, 
nearly one-half of the work being devoted to these five 
men. For most purposes, this volume will do as a sub- 
stitute for a fair-sized library of original authorities, 





an economy which we should be ungrateful not to appre- — 


ciate. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A NOTABLE 
LITERARY LIFE.* 


It is not given to every man to live such a 
life as that which closed when Richard Henry 
Stoddard passed away in May of the present 
year. To say nothing of having the poetic gift, 
few indeed have the stamina, the energy, the 
divine enthusiasm which carry them over the 
stony places and enable them to win an henor- 
able and permanent place in the guild of poets. 
To few has been granted the privilege of know- 
ing, and knowing intimately, so many of the 
men who made our literature during three score 
of years. He knew Bryant, Halleck, Willis, 
Poe, and nearly all of the famous New England 
group ; he was the intimate friend of Bayard 
Taylor, George Boker, and Buchanan Read ; 
he was the friend and counsellor of a host of 
younger writers, such as Stedman and Howells. 
When he went to New York to live in 1885, 
the city had not spread far above Canal Street, 
and swine roamed about on Broadway. The 
growth of New York in his life-time, however, 
is no more wonderful than the development of 
that literature of which New York became one 
of the important centres. 

Mr. Stoddard began the preparation of the 
present volume some seven years ago. In the 
spring of this year the book was finished and 
sent to press. But before its aged author had 
seen it in type he had passed away. The work 
of editing has been ably performed by Mr. 
Ripley Hitchcock, who has added some import- 
ant notes, a chapter on “ The Last Years,” a 
brief bibliography, and a good index. The vol- 
ume is enriched with a half-dozen illustrations, 
among which are copies of some admirable pho- 
tographs of Mr. and Mrs. Stoddard taken for 
the Authors Club in 1902. The large-paper 
edition contains in addition a number of fac- 
similes of letters and manuscripts from the 
poet’s valuable library. 

The story of Mr. Stoddard’s boyhood, while 
not without its parallels, is most pathetic. Suc- 
cessively clerk at an oyster bar, errand boy, 
legal copyist at less than a dollar a week, news- 
paper office-boy, tailor, book-keeper in a brush 
and bellows factory, blacksmith’s apprentice, 
iron moulder, and carriage painter, he still 
* REcotLEecTions, Personat AND LirzRARy. By Rich- 
ard Henry Stoddard. Edited by Ripley Hitchcock. With 


an Introduction by Edmund Clarence Stedman. Ili 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 
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found a little money to buy books and a little 
time to read them. Haunting old book-stalls 
after working hours, he picked up many odd 
volumes of the English poets, among them 
Beattie and Falconer, Burns, Thomson, Cowper, 
and Shakespeare —the last volume containing 
two of his Roman plays and “ Troilus and Cres- 
sida,” which the boy found hard reading. He 
constantly practised the writing of verse; and 
made the acquaintance of Park Benjamin and 
of Lewis Gaylord Clark, editor of “ The Knick- 
erbocker Magazine.” Of his early literary 
work he has this to say: 

“From continuous and patient practice I had now 

acquired considerable skill in the construction of melo- 
dious lines and the use of unforced rhymes, and if I 
had not attained excellence of execution, I had attained 
definiteness of conception. I knew what I wanted to 
write, and, within my limitations, how to write it. It 
was something outside of myself, something healthier 
and larger, something that concerned the emotions of 
mankind, and not my own petty feelings. If it was a 
river, and I wrote about a river, I described the stretch 
of country through which it flowed, and its human 
environments; if it was a wood, and I wrote about a 
wood, I described its shadowy leafage, the notes of its 
birds, and recalled the phantoms of its aboriginal in- 
habitants; if it was a cathedral, and I wrote about a 
cathedral, I described its massive architecture and its 
historic associations, peopling the long-drawn aisles 
with medisval worshippers, the festivity of their wed- 
dings, the solemnity of their funerals, and whatever 
else imagination suggested as proper to the place and 
time.” 
While this formula did not produce verse of 
the highest order, it shows that the young 
poet had progressed in his conception of the 
art. He had now a sure foothold in the liter- 
ary world and published much verse in “ The 
Knickerbocker,” “* The Union Magazine,” and 
“The Home Journal.” 

Of Bayard Taylor, whom he met in 1848, 
Mr. Stoddard has much to say. For years 
they were as Damon and Pythias. 

“ Bayard Taylor and I met at night generally, for 
neither could call the day his own; he had his work 
to do on ‘The Tribune,’ and I had mine to do in the 
foundry. Apart from politics, his was the cleaner of 
the two, but not the least laborious, I am sure. He 
wrote fifteen hours a day, he told me, scribbling book 
notices, leaders, foreign news, reports, — turning his 
hand and pen to everything that went to the making of 
a newspaper in 1849. aay -— — 

“There was but one night in the week when he 
could do what he pleased, and that was Saturday 
night, which we always spent together when he was in 
town. I looked forward to it as a school-boy looks 
forward to a holiday, and was happy when it came. I 
have forgotten where his rooms were, but as nearly as 
I can recollect they were in a boarding-house on Murray 
Street, not far from Broadway. They were sky A 
lours [five stories up; the building still stands.—N.], 
as the saying is, for he liked a good outlook; and be- 





sides, they suited his purse, which was not plethoric 
with shekels. In the first of these rooms, which was 
set apart for his books, there was a little table at which 
he wrote late into the night, resting his soul with 
poetry after the prosaic labours of the day.” 


In chapter vii. Mr. Stoddard gives an in- 
teresting account of a visit to Lowell, with 
some of the latter’s table-talk. Here is what 
Lowell had to say on the subject of poetry :| § 


«¢ Poetry, as I understand it, is the recognition of 
something new and true in thought or feeling, the re- 
collection of some profound experience, the conception 
of some heroic action, the creation of something beau- 
tiful and pathetic. There are things in verse which 
may be questioned, but they are not the poetical things, 
are not the things which are Poetry. There can be no 
doubt about that, for it authenticates itself, and so 
absolutely that it seems not to have been written, but 
always to have been. We are not conscious of Shake- 
speare in his great plays, but of Nature, whose pen 
and instrument he was. The poetry of Shakespeare 
and his fellow-dramatists,’ he continued, ‘in other 
words, the poetry of the age of Elizabeth, was greater 
than any that has been written since, because the 
Englishman of the age of Elizabeth was greater than 
any Englishman that has lived since. He was more 
hardy and adventurous than his descendants, more 
resolute and reckless, more given to action and less to 
speculation, of strong natural parts, and no learning to 
speak of, clear-sighted, hearty in his manners, and 
plain, blunt, and idiomatic in his speech. If he had 
been other than he was, he could not have been the 
bulwark of Protestantism, could not have destroyed 
the Spanish Armada, and could not have had the 
Shakespearian drama.’ ” 

The chapter on “My Life in the Custom 
House” is full of interesting reminiscences 
of a by-gone day. One of the experiences re- 
counted was of a ball in Tammany Hall. 

“A Tammany ball was something to be remem- 
bered, though the memory of one of them should suffice. 
There was dancing, of course; there was also speech- 
making, principally by Captain Rynders and his gang. 
Toasts, generally patriotic, were proposed, and there 
never was lack of the wherewithal to wet them with; 
there were songs, too, and our national hymn was roared 
energetically, though there were reasons why some of 
the singers called it the ‘ Bar Tangled Spanner.’ Some 
of the guests were supposed to be absent-minded, for 
in the ladies’ dressing-room the combs and brushes were 
chained to the wall.” 


Mr. Stoddard has elsewhere recounted the 
episode of Poe’s reception of his “Ode on a 
Grecian Flute,” which he repeats here. Though 
Mr. Stoddard bore no malice toward Poe be- 
cause of this incident, and in fact shows great 
generosity in speaking of Poe’s writings, yet it 
cannot be said that he sets Poe out in a favor- 
able light. He discovered for himself a fact 
not unknown to others, friends and foes alike, 
—that Poe often sold his literary wares three 
or four times over ; and that he was always a 
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plagiarist, though he was somehow, at the same 
time, always original. 

Mr. Stoddard had a high opinion of Boker, 
the dramatist, who, like Mrs. Stoddard, never 
became as well known as he deserved to be. 
Boker wrote thus to Mr. Stoddard of his “ Fran- 
cesca da. Rimini”: 

“Of course, you know the story, — every one does; 
but you, nor any one else, do not know it as I have treated 
it. I have great faith in the successful issue of this new 
attempt. I think all day and write all night. This is 
one of my peculiarities, by the bye: a subject seizes me 
soul and body, which accounts for the rapidity of my exe- 
cution. My muse resembles a whirlwind: she catches 
me up, hurries me along, and drops me all breathless at 
the end of her career.” 

More than once Mr. Stoddard insists, with 
justice, that a poet should not be judged by an 
absolute present-day standard, but should be 
read in connection with his time. He applies 
this to Longfellow, the spirit of whose verse 
belongs to an earlier period. Read “ by the 
glimmering twilight of American literature,” 
Longfellow deserves the high reputation which 
he at one time possessed. Halleck’s poetry, 
too, considered in relation to its time, must be 
called remarkable. 

Not the least interesting and touching pas- 
sages in the book are those relating to the poet’s 
home-life. His admiration for his wife was 
immense; yet Longfellow told him that he 
rated her literary abilities none too highly. Her 
fiction, — ‘The Morgesons,” “ Two Men,” and 
“Temple House” — he believed to be “the 
most original and powerful novels ever written 
by an American woman.” Of their homes, — 
at No. 46 Third Street, at the corner of Fourth 
Avenue and Tenth Street, at the old No. 181 
Thirteenth Street, and in Fifteenth Street, east 
of Stuyvesant Square, — he speaks with ten- 
derness ; and of the death of Willy Stoddard, 
even after the lapse of forty years, he is unable 
to write without betraying great emotion. That 
he was intensely proud of his son Lorimer, the 
brilliant young dramatist, is evident. 

“He was thought to be a clever lad, was Lorimer 
Stoddard, though he had the good sense not to think 
so himself. He was tall for his age, slight of build, 
addicted to reading everything except poetry, for which 
he cared nothing, greatly to the joy of his father, who 
thought that there were altogether too many poets.” 

The all too brief Introduction, written by 
his friend of over forty years, Mr. Stedman, 
dwells on the brave and manly struggle of the 
young artisan to become a poet; on his devo- 
tion to the intellectual life; on the modesty of 
Stoddard and his group in not heralding their 
own praises; and on his unselfish counsel to 





his younger brethren of the craft, to whom he 
thus passed on the favors he himself had re- 
ceived as a young man. It is a worthy tribute 
to a heroic soul, a warrior who fought a good 
fight, who at the same time “ knew himself 
to sing and build the lofty rhyme,” and whose 
best work is his enduring monument. 
CiarkK SUTHERLAND NorTHUP. 








SOCIAL ORIGINS AND PRIMAL LAwW.* 


Lewis H. Morgan may almost be called the 
founder of American ethnology. He was a 
bold, original, and independent thinker. His 
theories produced a sensation, and set scores of 
investigators to work. His fate has been most 
curious. While everyore assigns him notable 
rank as a scholar, and must read his writings, 
few if any of his theories are actually held, as 
he presented them, by present-day scholars. 
His work on “Systems of Consanguinity and 
Terms .of Relationship” was a marvel of 
laborious and painstaking industry; its ap- 
pearance marks an epoch ; but its conclusions 
are probably repudiated by every modern 
student. 

Morgan, McLennan, Lubbock, Howitt, 
Fison, Westermarck,—these names flash to 
the mind when Social Origins are mentioned, 
or when such words are spoken as gens, clan, 
phratry, exogamy, totemism, and communal 
marriage. And, probably, most students of 
ethnology and sociology find their heads whirl- 
ing at the memory of their efforts to bring 
some order out of the disorder and confusion 
and inconsistency of the writings on the prim- 
itive family and marriage. 

What is totemism? How did it arise? What 
is a gens or aclan? What is a phratry? How 
did they arise? What isexogamy? Why do 
“lower peoples” disapprove of marriage be- 
tween persons who, from our point of view, are 
not debarred on account of relationship? Mr. 
Andrew Lang, in “Social Origins,” takes up 
these and similar questions, and in so doing 
gives a review of the theories which have been 
advanced by the long list of writers from Mor- 
gan and McLennan to Crawley. The book has 
special value for two reasons: first, because it 
gives some new ideas, and, second, because it 
aims to bring about a more definite and con- 
sistent use of terms. While different authors 
are not agreed upon the meaning of words like 


*Soorat Oniamns. By Andrew Lang. — Pro«at Law. By 
J.J. Atkinson. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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totemism and exogamy, we must expect con- 
fusion and uncertainty in discussions regard- 
ing them. 

Mr. Lang was impelled to write the book by 
the fact that the late James Jasper Atkinson, 
whose mother was Mr. Lang’s aunt, left at his 
death an unpublished manuscript upon “ Pri- 
mal Law.” Mr. Atkinson was born in India, of 
Scottish parents. While he was still a young 
man, he settled in New Caledonia, where he 
spent the greater part of his life. In that 
archipelago he became greatly interested in 
native life and customs. He at first worked 
alone, but later became acquainted with the 
works of other students in ethnology, being 
particularly attracted to writings regarding 
primitive social organization. In preparing 
Mr. Atkinson’s manuscript for the press, Mr. 
Lang was led to re-study what has been writ- 
ten upon such lines. The result is his part of 
the book before us. We shall not consider it 
at length, but shall merely indicate some of the 
special points which he makes. Several of these 
are the direct result of Atkinson’s argument. 
Mr. Lang claims that exogamic tendencies 
probably existed before totemic names; after 
the totemic name is fixed, the exogamic ten- 
deney became accentuated ; the class system of 
nomenclature has reference to generations, to 
relative age, rather than to actual kinship; the 
phratries are later than the exogamous totem- 
gentes and are produced by their amalgama- 
tion, rather than earlier and producing them 
by cleavage ; totem names are not born in the 
gens, but are imposed from outside, often be- 
ing nick-names, even terms of reproach or con- 
tempt. This last point is perhaps distinctively 
Mr. Lang’s. To its support the author brings 
some curious nicknames applied to English 
villagers, and some Sioux Indian totem-names. 
We confess that at first thought it seems highly 
unlikely that a totem-gens should accept, and 
use for itself, a term applied—perhaps con- 
temptuously — by outsiders. Nor does it really 
seem to have been done among the English vil- 
lages mentioned. It may be that Hillborough 
men call the men of Loughton “ cuckoos”’; is 
it true that the Loughton men have accepted 
the name and use it among themselves? As to 
his Sioux evidence, Mr. Lang’s argument com- 
pels the belief that it needs to be reéxamined in 
the field. Are “hide-scrapers” and “ dung- 
eaters” really totem names used and recognized 
by the totem-members themselves ; or, are they 
not truly contemptuous nicknames applied by 
the outsider who gave Mr. Dorsey his original 





list? Of course, Mr. Lang is justified in using 
the material as he does until its force is weak- 
ened. While it is accepted, his suggestion is 
novel and interesting. 

Returning now to Mr. Atkinson’s paper, we 
find it important and original. He begins with 
the query why brothers and sisters may not 
marry, why they must avoid each other. The 
origin of this avoidance he seeks, not among 
savages or primitive men, but in the life of 
non-human animals. He aims to reconstruct 
the life of man’s anthropoid ancestor. In the 
sex jealousy of the father in the little wandering 
group, he finds the basis of exogamy, of non- 
marriage between the brother and sister. He 
then traces the social progress of this anthro- 
poid form, step by step, in a way that is for the 
most part natural and reasonable. His first 
steps appeal strongly to us. The original and 
absolute control of the father ; the driving out 
of the young males ; the way in which first one 
(the youngest) and then all the young males 
were tolerated; the social effect of this toler- 
ance ; the resulting exogamy, introducing for- 
eign females into the group; the prohibitions 
and avoidances (a) of sister and brother, (6) 
of patriarch and captured females — fathers- 
in-law and daughters-in-law, — and (c) between 
mother and son, are clearly and rather satisfac- 
torily shown. What is not equally well brought 
out is the rise of the gens, with clear female 
descent and headship, which really precedes 
the form of gens with clear male headship and 
descent. Some of the difficulties and weak- 
nesses of the latter part of the discussion might 
perhaps have been overcome if Mr. Atkinson 
had lived. His “ Primal Law,” as it stands, is 
an ingenious and novel argument, which will 
assist us — as it has assisted Mr. Lang — in 
answering some difficult fundamental questions 
more simply and naturally than they had before 
been answered. . FREDERICK STARR. 








REMINISCENCES OF A CONFEDERATE 
GENERAL.* 


A very agreeable and entertaining collection 
of sketches illustrative of the American Civil 
War and its varying episodes may be found in 
the volume written by General John B. Gordon, 
formerly of the Confederate Army, and entitled 
* Reminiscences of the Civil War.” These 
recollections cover the entire period of the war ; 

* REMINISCENCES OF THE Cryiz War. By General John 


B. Gordon, of the Confederate Army. With portraits. New 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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and they take the several forms of history, anec- 
dote, and critical comment, such as might well 
have distinguished a camp-fire gathering of the 
leaders of the two contending armies during 
that struggle. General Gordon is one of the 
few general officers of that war who now survive ; 
and, fortunately for the purposes of such a 
work as this, his opportunities for gathering 
and preserving the ana of the whole period 
have been exceptionally good. Among the first 
to enlist in the Southern army, and achieving 
early promotion and frequent enlargements of 
his field of action, his service continued to the 
very close of the war. He and the men under 
his command were participants in the first battle 
of Bull Run, and held prominent position in 
such contests as Malvern Hill and Antietam ; 
they reached Gettysburg in time to help turn 
the tide of battle on the first day, and took part 
in guarding the Confederate retreat across the 
Potomac ; they experienced the full stress of 
the sanguinary fields of the Wilderness and 
Spottsylvania, engineered the surprise which 
the Federals suffered in the morning at Cedar 
Creek, and shared in the flight of the Confed- 
erates at night; they joined in the last great 
effort of Lee and his men in the works at 
Petersburg, and conceived and carried out the 


capture of Fort Stedman, the last spasm of 
Confederate aggressive action before the sur- 


render. The man of quick wit and keen acu- 
men, who passes successfully through such a 
maze of strenuous experiences, must of neces- 
sity have an entertaining tale to tell, and it has 
been told in this volume with a spirit and in a 
form which will give exceeding pleasure to his 
readers. Sample chapters from this story, 
which have appeared recently in the pages of 
one of the magazines, and have been widely 
read, well illustrate the general character of 
these “ Reminiscences.” 

There is no asperity in the tone which General 
Gordon assumes in his recitals. The past is 
not forgotten, and it is remembered and dis- 
cussed without apologies; but it is for the 
United States and her people of the present 
that the former soldier writes, and with a gaze 
turned toward the nation and the nation’s peo- 
ple of the future. The leading and dominant 
spirit of the book is a desire to honor and 
glorify the patriotic and honorable manhood 
which struggled through the momentous con- 
test of the Civil War, and without any em- 
phasis upon the color of the uniform with which 
that manhood was clothed. It would be difficult 
to say upon which side those soldiers fought, to 





whose valor or gallantry Gordon would ascribe 
the higher praise. It needs no other acquaint- ° 
ance with him than that afforded by these re- 
miniscences, to discern in his chivalrous nature 
“ That stern joy which warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel.” 
There is no false or insincere tone in the lan- 
guage in which he lauds and magnifies the 
American valor which waged the Civil War 
—on the one side successfully, on the other 
without avail. He does not write with the view 
of overlooking or obscuring the issues involved 
in the war; he states them fairly and temper- 
ately, as follows: 

“The dominating thought of the North and of the 
South may be summarized in a few sentences. The 
South maintained with the depth of religious convic- 
tion that the Union formed under the Constitution was 
a Union of consent and not of force; that the original 
States were not the creatures but the creators of the 
Union; that these States had gained their indepen- 
denee, their freedom, and their sovereignty from the 
mother country, and had not surrendered these on 
entering the Union; that by the express terms of the 
Constitution all rights and powers not delegated were 
reserved to the States; and the South challenged the 
North to find one trace of authority in that Constitu- 
tion for invading and coercing a sovereign State. 

“The North, on the other hand, maintained, with 
the utmost confidence in the correctness of her position, 
that the Union formed under the Constitution was in- 
tended to be perpetual; that sovereignty was a unit 
and could not be divided; that whether or not there 
was any express power granted in that Constitution for 
invading a State, the right of self-preservation was 
inherent in all governments; that the life of the Union 
was essential to the life of liberty; or, in the words of 
Webster, ‘ Liberty and union are one and inseparable.’” 


His summary of those issues emphasizes the 
Americanism which he sees distinguishing the 
motives of the actors on both sides. 

“Truth, justice and patriotism unite in proclaiming 
that both sides fought for liberty as bequeathed by the 
Fathers, the one for liberty in the Union of the States, 
the other for liberty in the Independence of the States.” 
He does not undertake to argue anew the ques- 
tions which led to the assumption of these 
antagonistic points of view; he thinks such 
argument would now be useless and superfluous. 
It is rather by way of explanation than argu- 
ment that he refers to the views then held by 
the Southerners, in one instance quoting from 
the speech of a Southern statesman, as indica- 
tive of the education in national politics which 
the Southern soldiers had received. The posi- 
tion of the Southerners was there assumed to 
be one “not of aggression but purely of de- 
fence”; and in support of the assumption of 
sovereignty by the Southern States, reliance 
was placed upon the mythical ‘declaration of. 
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New York, Rhode Island, and Virginia, when 
- they entered the Union,” that those States had 
reserved something from their obligations to 
the Union. But these suggestions have appar- 
ently no polemic purpose; they are offered in 
illustration of the author’s proposition that the 
conflict was between two antithetic types of one 
original Americanism, and in the same spirit 
in which he finds satisfaction in the reflection 
that the constitution of the “ Confederate 
States” was “so nearly like” the ‘old Ameri- 
can Constitution.” The clearest remembrance 
which he retains of the war and its events, and 
the strongest conviction which he entertains 
concerning its results, are that the American 
character was thereby tested, chastened, and 
strengthened ; so that out of the conflict he 
draws reassurance for the future of the Republic. 


“The stability of popular government depends far 

more upon the character, the individual personal char- 
acter, of its people, than it does upon any constitution 
that could be adopted or statutes that could be enacted. 
What would safeguards be worth if the character of the 
people did not sustain and enforce them? The constitu- 
tion would be broken, the laws defied; riot and anarchy 
would destroy both, and with them the government it- 
self. I am not assuming or suggesting that this coun- 
try is in any present danger of such an experience; but 
of all the countries on earth this one, with its universal 
suffrage, its divergent and conflicting interests, its im- 
mense expanse of territory, and its large population, 
made up from every class and clime, and still to be in- 
creased in the coming years, is far more dependent than 
any other upon the character of its people. It is a great 
support to our hope for the future and to our confidence 
in the stability of this government, to recall now and 
then some illustration of the combination of virtues 
which make up character, as they gleam with peculiar 
lustre through the darkest hours of our Civil War 
period. That war not only gave the occasion for its 
exhibition, but furnished the food upon which character 
fed and grew strong.” 
When an active participant in the Confederate 
war looks upon the past and the future of the 
Republic with such patriotic optimism, we seem 
to be nearing the time when the actors on both 
sides in the great contest can reach a common 
ground from which to observe their own past 
experiences. 

The same calmness of judgment enables 
General Gordon to estimate at their true 
worth the characteristics displayed by Lee, 
Jackson, and others of the Confederate lead- 
ers. His opportunities for knowing and study- 
ing these men were exceptionally good, and 
his portraiture of them is clear and enlighten- 
ing. Lee and Jackson, in particular, will be 
better understood and appreciated than before, 
by those who shall read General Gordon’s 
pages. 





No class of these war-memories is recited 
with a keener zest by General Gordon than. 
those in which is manifested the manly and 
knightly courtesy shown by the soldiers on each 
side toward those upon the other. It is appar- 
ently with delight that he fills his pages with 
incidents exhibiting the chivalry of true soldiers ; 
many of them occurring within his own knowl- 
edge, but many others told from hearsay. By 
the same token, the narrator writes himself 
down a man of innate chivalry. Not only in 
the knightly demeanor of officers toward their 
leading antagonists on the battle-field, or when 
capturing prisoners, or under cartel, but in the 
secret visits of both officers and soldiers across 
the lines, in the “swapping” by pickets of news- 
papers and tobacco, in the ceasing of firing in 
unusual contingencies, and in the fair notice 
given of the renewal of hostilities, « Hello, 
there, Johnnies, get into your holes, we’re going 
to shoot!” General Gordon finds the dominance 
of the native American chivalry. But in all 
these, the cynic will probably find, as cynics 
have found heretofore, that it was “a very 
Civil War.” 

The purely military comments, descriptions, 
and criticisms in this volume will attract and in- 
terest General Gordon’s readers. He pictures 
the opening scenes of the battle of Antietam, 
which, he says, “left its lasting impress upon 
my body as well as upon my memory,” in these 
words: 

“ Vigorously following up the success achieved at 
South Mountain, McClellan, on the 16th day of Sep- 
tember, 1862, marshalled his veteran legions on the 
eastern hills bordering the Antietam. On the opposite 
slopes, near the picturesque village of Sharpsburg, stood 
the embattled lines of Lee. As these vast American 
armies, the one clad in blue and the other in gray, stood 
contemplating each other from the adjacent hills, flaunt- 
ing their defiant banners, they presented an array of 
martial splendor that was not equalled, perhaps, on any 
other field. It was in marked contrast with other battle- 
grounds. On the open plain, where stood these hos- 
tile hosts in long lines, listening in silence for the signal 
summoning them to battle, there were no breastworks, 
no abatis, no intervening woodlands, nor abrupt hills, 
nor hiding-places, nor impassable streams. The space 
over which the assaulting columns were to march, and 
on which was soon to occur the tremendous struggle, 
consisted of smooth and gentle undulations a 
narrow valley covered with green grass and growing 
corn. From the position assigned me near the centre 
of Lee’s lines, both armies and the entire field were in 
view. The scene was not only magnificent to look 
upon, but the realization of what it meant was deeply 
impressive.” 

The author’s recollections of Gettysburg pre- 
sent themselves in a series of pictures, of which 
the following is a specimen : 
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“The fiercest struggle is now for the possession of 
Little Round Top. Standing on its rugged sammit like 
alone sentinel, is seen an erect but slender form clad in 
the uniform of a Union officer. It is Warren, Meade’s 
chief of engineers. With practised eye, he sees at a 
glance that, quickly seized, that rock-ribbed hill would 
prove a Gibraltar amidst the whirling currents of the 
battle, resisting its heaviest shocks. Staff and couriers 
are summoned, who swiftly bear his messages to the 
Union leaders. Veterans from Hancock and Sykes re- 
spond at a ‘double-quick.’ Around its base, along its 
sides, and away toward the Union right, with the forces 
of Sickles and Hancock, the gray veterans of Long- 
street are in herculean wrestle. Wilcox’s Alabamians 
and Barksdale’s Mississippians seize a Union battery 
and rush on. The Union lines under Humphreys break 
through a Confederate gap and sweep around Barks- 
dale’s left. Wright’s Georgians and Perry’s Floridians 
are hurled against Humphreys and break him in turn. 
Amidst the smoke and fury, Sickles, with thigh-bone 
shivered, sickens and falls from his saddle into the arms 
of his soldiers. Sixty per cent of Hancock’s veterans 
go down with his gallant Brigadiers Willard, Zook, 
Cross, and Brooke. The impetuous Confederate lead- 
ers, Barksdale and Semmes, fall and die, but their places 
are quickly assumed by the next in command. The 
Union forces of Vincent and Weed, with Hazlett’s 
artillery, have reached the summit, but all three are 
killed. The apex of Little Round Top is the point of 
deadliest struggle. The day ends, and thus ends the 
battle. As the last rays of the setting sun fall upon 
the summit, they are reflected from the batteries and 
bayonets of the Union soldiers still upon it, with the 
bleeding Confederates struggling to possess it.” 

But it should not be supposed that these 
reminiscences are as largely serious as the 
foregoing comments might be taken to inti- 
mate. Our author shines as a raconteur. The 
lighter and more humorous sides of even serious 
situations are always luminous to him, and the 
liveliest and most amusing anecdotes throng 
his pages. The sprightliness of the camp-fire 
enlivens nearly every chapter, and the fun is 
always of that genteel geniality which depends 
in no whit upon vulgarity. The reviewer who 
would give examples of the wit which General 
Gordon enjoys, sufficient to illustrate his capac- 
ity for appreciating the humorous, would be in 
danger of surfeiting his readers with an em- 
barrassment of riches. One anecdote may be 
selected to serve as a specimen, — that of the 
ante-bellum “ Debating Society” in Georgia. 
Two waggish youths in the society, chancing 
to be made a committee to select a question 
for debate, determined to amuse themselves by 
choosing a subject expressive of incomprehen- 
sible nonsense, to be debated by themselves 
with profound though mock seriousness. The 
question selected was, ‘“‘ Whether at public 
elections should the votes of faction predomi- 
nate by internal suggestions, or the bias of 
jurisprudence?” How the leaders debated this 





with “resounding rhetoric and rounded pe- 
riods,” how the other boys painfully tried to 
follow the course of the great argument, and 
how the president of the society floundered in 
attempting to “sum up the arguments,” will 
be gathered from General Gordon’s pages, as 
he tells us how the odd story came to solace 
and amuse his weary hours when convalescing 
from serious wounds received on the field, and 
how it remains one of the well-remembered epi- 
sodes of a sanguinary experience. With such 
medicine as this, it is no wonder that the mer- 
curial spirit of the wounded officer survived all 
the hardships of a prolonged and terrible war, 
to illumine the days of peace in his native land 
with the story of his memorable life. 
James OscaR PIERCE. 








SOME TYPES OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT.* 


The books noticed below, diverse as they 
are, nearly all serve to illustrate the fact that 
the religion of the English-speaking peoples is 
undergoing a change. While this movement 
is of course part of one affecting the whole of 
civilization, it is being carried forward inde- 
pendently, in different quarters, and with de- 
cidedly different results. In the course of 
evolution, when physical conditions change, it 
is not usually the most elaborately specialized 
animals which leave descendants. Perfectly 
and minutely adjusted to a given environment, 
these wonders of their time fail utterly when 
confronted by altered circumstances, while 
more plastic and simple creatures succeed. 
The organized religions of the world, regarded 
by themselves, impress one in different degrees 
by their com abamen logical coherence, or vis- 
ible display. In the struggle for existence it 
might readily be supposed that such things as 
these, combined with great antiquity, would 
be causes of success ; but as a matter of fact it 

*Reticion as A Creprste Docrrins. By W. H. Mal- 
lock. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Tae Law or Lrxeness. By David Bates. New York: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Tse Essence or Cunistianiry. By William Adams 
Brown. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Drvintry anp Man. By W. K. Roberts. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Jesus’ Way. By William De Witt Hyde. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Tue SPARK In THE Crop. By Jabez T. Sunderland. 
Boston: American Unitarian Association. 

Gop anp THE InprvipuaL. By T. B.Strong. New York: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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looks rather as if the coming religion would be 
a child of doubt, conflicting opinions, and dis- 
organization. 

Mr. Mallock’s work on “ Religion as a Cred- 
ible Doctrine, a Study of the Fundamental 
Difficulty,” takes up the arguments of various 
religious apologists, and discusses them critic- 
ally at considerable length. To say that the 
criticism is destructive, is to use a mild expres- 
sion; the theological arguments are pulverized, 
seattered to the four winds, and covered with 
ridicule. It is worth while to illustrate this 
statement by a quotation: 

“ When he [the theist] sets out with telling us that 
the purpose of God in creation is most surely and in- 
timately revealed to us in the production of sentient 
creatures, he is thinking of the lives of sentient, of con- 
scious individuals. He is thinking, for example, not of 
sparrows as a species, but of each separate little bird, 
when he says that not one of them falls without its 
maker’s knowledge; and it is still more evident that of 
man he is thinking in the same way. The whole mean- 
ing, the essence, of the theist’s doctrine of God is his 
dectrine of God’s love for the individual human soul. 
Christ did not die, according to the Christian’s idea of 
his death, in order to preserve the peculiarities of the 
Teutonic race or the Celtic, or to save the soul of any 
corporate body. The Church, no doubt, is spoken of as 
the divine Bride; but the Church is nothing if not com- 
posed of individuals; and, except as related to the life 
and conduct of the individual, God’s love is nothing 
also, as every theist knows. . . The scientific view 
which our modern apologists appropriate is not even 
analogous to their own. It is a monstrous and horrible 
inversion of it. How does the fact that the weak, the 
vicious, and the criminal transmit their tendencies to 
their descendants with such effect and certainty that 
the latter, if left to themselves, die of their own unfit- 
ness, justify God in having made them unfit atall? If 
the unfit are thrust into the world, it may well be that 
they should be thrust out of it, and the process of 
thrusting them out may be admirable exercise for the fit; 
but to the unfit themselves, who never asked to be born, 
the God who created them is either a dolt or a monster, 
so far as we judge of him by the light which the process 
of evolution throws upon him” (pp. 172-173). 


The author explains (p. 8) that in speaking of 
religion he assumes it to involve an assent to 
three fundamental propositions: (1) that a 
living God exists who is worthy of our reli- 
gious emotion, (2) that the will of man is free, 
and (8) that his life does not cease with the 
dissolution of this physical organism. After 
showing, for the most part in a lucid and con- 
vineing way, that the arguments advanced by 
theologians in favor of these postulates are 
unsound, he turns round and proceeds to an- 
nihilate Professor Huxley ard Mr. Herbert 
Spencer with complete success. In the fol- 
lowing gentle manner is Huxley’s “ Evolution 
and Ethics” lecture dismissed : 





“None of ‘the wretched little curates,’ at whose 

apologetics he delighted to sneer, ever committed him- 
self to an argument more transparently and more feebly 
false. In the first place, what is less honest or more 
unscientific than the manner in which he begs the ques- 
tion, by confining the term ‘cosmic process,’ which 
naturally suggests and includes all the processes of the 
universe, to the single process of selection, or the 
survival of the fittest? And yet on this procedure 
his whole contention depends. He corfines the term 
‘cosmic’ to this one particular process, in order that 
he may represent any process which is opposed to this 
one, as being a process which is opposed to the cosmic 
also —a process by which, within a cosmos essentially 
natural, man builds up for himself an artificial world 
which is independent of it. To call this pitiable piece 
of card-sharping with words and ideas sophistry is to 
pay it a high compliment” (p. 269). 
Mr. Mallock’s final conclusion (to which the 
present reviewer heartily assents) is that we 
may accept the fundamental postulates of 
religion without being in a position to exhibit 
their scientific validity. No genuinely monistic 
philosophy is possible, other than a mere mental 
abstraction. 

“Let us remember that we may know something — 
that we may increase our knowledge indefinitely — of 
many portions of existence; but that by no intellectual 
device can we fit all the portions together. If we try 
to comprehend them all in a single system of philosophy, 
we will find that in explaining one part we have to leave 
another inexplicable; — that philosophy, in fact, is like 
a coat which we are able to button across our stomach 
only by leaving a broken seam at our back. We must 
learn, in short, with regard to the deeper things of life, 
that the fact of our adopting a creed which involves an 
assent to contradictions is not a sign that our creed is 
useless or absurd, but that the ultimate nature of things 
is for our minds inscrutable” (p. 287). 


The other books before us appear to be of 
minor importance, and may be discussed more 
briefly. In “« The Law of Likeness ” Dr. David. 
Bates shows how, partly through some inter- 
estingly described experiences in West Africa, 
the author was led to abandon a Calvinistic 
type of Christianity and to adopt a spiritual 
creed which did not seem to be contradicted 
by the facts of history, science, and every-day 
experience. ‘The Heaven of our Hope is dis- 
tinctly foreshadowed by the Kingdom of God 
that is within us. In what we know even 
now, as the life of the spirit— in our higher 
thoughts’ appreciation of the manifest opera- 
tion of God ; in the untiring joy of our seeking 
after Him, the evergrowing desire to know His 
Way, and to participate in the fulfilment of 
His Purpose — we have certain revelation of 
the life to come.” Thus in this work, as in 
Mr. Mallock’s, the justification of religion is 
found in the subjective field. 
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“The Essence of Christianity,” by Mr. 
William Adams Brown, is an historical study 
of the definitions of Christianity. The author 
seems rather to discount the value of his own re- 
searches as a contribution to religious thought 
when he says at the end: “ What the theology 
of the future will be like in its details it is too 
soon to predict. But of one thing we may be 
sure. It will be a theology for the people. It 
will have its roots deep in life, and will utter 
its message in language so simple and direct 
that a layman as well as the theologian can 
understand it.” 

“ Divinity and Man,” by Mr. W.K. Roberts, 
is stated on the title-page to be “ An Interpre- 
tation of Spiritual Law in its Relation to Mun- 
dane Phenomena and to the Ruling Incentives 
and Moral Duties of Man. Together with an 
Allegory Dealing with Cosmic Evolution and 
certain Social and Religious Problems.” While 
it contains some good ideas, it appears to me 
to be mainly nonsense. It is recommended to 
certain of the orthodox, as an illustration of 
what some of their own doctrines would look 
like if approached without favorable bias. 

“ Jesus’ Way,” by President DeWitt Hyde 
of Bowdoin College, is an attempt to set forth 
the teaching of Jesus, unhampered by the theo- 
logical trappings which usually cover it. It 
is a reasonable and even inspiring little book, 
though here and there one finds what seems to 
be a false note or an exaggeration. 

“The Spark in the Clod,” by the Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland, deals with evolution from the reli- 
gious standpoint, and shows that the tendency 
is from the lower to the higher, that man has 
risen instead of fallen, and that in this fact lies 
our hope for the future. 

“God and the Individual,” by Dr. T. B. 
Strong, is a defence of organized religion, 
against such “ individualistic ” notions as are 
held by Dr. James. There is a great deal about 
the early customs of the church, but from the 
Jamesian standpoint it is to be feared that this 
has “‘ nothing to do with the case.” 

* Of Religion ” is a little book of “The Arts 
of Life” series, by Mr. R. R. Bowker. The 
author sums up as follows: “And whether we 
think only of the life that now is, or also of the 
life that is to come, whether the pathway of 
being seems to any one of us to lead to the 
shut or to the open door, it is in the supremacy 
of the higher man, in the fulfilment of the su- 
preme art of life, that life on earth is indeed 


worth the living.” T.D.A.C 





A MARTYR OF SCIENCE." 


Every intelligent man or woman must have 
a lively and sympathetic interest in the story 
of the almost superhuman struggles of a great 
genius who, amid severe trials, domestic, phys- 
ical, and religious, made a multitude of epoch- 
making discoveries, any one of which would 
now-a-days command the instant admiration 
and applause of the world. Such a genius 
was Galileo, a satisfactory biography of whom, 
in the English tongue, has now first appeared 
from the pen of Mr. J. J. Fabie and the press 
of James Pott & Co. 

For the past twenty-five years, Professor 
Favaro, of the University of Padua, has de- 
voted himself almost exclusively to the study 
of the life of Galileo, and to the collection of 
his writings. At the present time the Italian 
Government is issuing, under his direction, an 
edition of Galileo’s works, in twenty large 
volumes, the first dozen of which have been 
printed. All of the material collected by the 
Italian professor has been courteously placed 
at the service of Mr. Fahie, who has also had 
access to the best of former publications, in- 
cluding the extensive work of Albéri, which 
appeared in sixteen volumes in the years 
1842-56. 

The first twenty-five years of Galileo’s life 
are passed over by his biographer in as many 
pages; in them he is pictured as an ardent, 
disputatious, and headstrong young man whose 
refusal to take with easy compliance the cap- 
sules of Aristotelian dogmatics prescribed for 
him from day to day by the University pro- 
fessors brought him into great disfavor with 
those worthies, and earned him the sobriquet 
of “ The Wrangler.” That some of this spirit 
may be attributed to heredity is probable from 
the following extract from the writings of his 
father, Vincenzio : 

“TIT, on the contrary, wish to be allowed freely to 
question and freely to answer without any sort of adula- 
lation, as well becomes those who are sincerely in search 
of truth.” 

After several unsuccessful endeavors to 
secure a University professorship, Galileo 
obtained such an office at Pisa in July, 1589, 
before he was twenty-six years old. The salary 
was only sixty-five dollars per annum, but he 
was expected to augment it by giving private 
lessons. Here were made his famous experi- 
ments on falling bodies, the results of which 


*Ganmxo. His Life and Work. By J.J. Fahie. Illus 
trated, New York: James Pott & Co. 
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led to excessive bitterness on the part of his 
Aristotelian colleagues. After three years the 
situation became intolerable, and he resigned, 
accepting soon after a similar place at Padua. 
This professional seat he occupied for eighteen 
years, displaying extraordinary ability and 
versatility. This period is specially marked 
by his re-invention of the telescope, and his 
discovery with it of the mountains of the moon, 
the moons of Jupiter, the “servitors” of 
Saturn, ete. Our author gives some facsimiles 
of Galileo’s MSS., showing his drawings and 
notes on the satellites of Jupiter, and his 
sketches of Saturn. A common story about 
his observations of Saturn is that when the 
appearances now known to be rings vanished 
(because turned edgewise to us) Galileo was 
so disturbed that he never directed his tele- 
scope to the planet again. But the researches 
of Favaro have completely disproved this, 
showing that Galileo observed Saturn assidu- 
ously, and drew some sketches so true that it 
is astonishing that he did not perceive what 
the very drawings plainly suggested, namely, 
that the planet was surrounded by a ring. 

These discoveries brought Galileo great re- 
nown, as well as much trouble from the con- 
tinual necessity of defending them against the 
malignant attacks of his enemies. A snare 
was skilfully laid for him, and he was led to 
express opinions as to the bearings of his scien- 
tific doctrines on the Scriptures. Thus he was 
brought into direct conflict with the Roman 
Curia, and the hand of the Inquisition was laid 
upon him. For thirty long years he was never 
free from the pressure of this iron hand. Mr. 
Fahie has endeavored to give a faithful account 
of the happenings of these tedious years, quot- 
ing freely from official documents and private 
letters. 

Upon the black background of Galileo’s suf- 
ferings from physical illness and mental dis- 
tress there stands out the lovely figure of his 
daughter, the nun Maria Celeste, who corre- 
sponded with him continually, and brightened 
the hours of his gloom by her loving devotion. 
She continually addresses him as “ Dearest 
Lord and Father,” and is full of solicitude for 
his welfare: the other nuns have their patron 
saints, but she needs none, since she has her 
father to confide in; in one letter she expresses 
a desire to die, so that in the next world her 
prayers for him may have greater efficacy. 

This ministering angel passed away when her 
father was seventy years of age ; he felt that he 
was soon to follow; he seemed to hear her call- 





ing him; but eight long years intervened be- 
fore his weary spirit took its flight. 

Having given an admirable account of 
Galileo’s private life and of his various dis- 
coveries, Mr. Fahie adds a description of the 
exquisite “Tribuna di Galileo,” erected in 
Florence sixty-odd years ago, in which are 
stored priceless instruments and other relics 
of the great master and his times. He also 
appends a full bibliography and a short index. 
The volume is illustrated by about twenty full- 
page plates and a few small cuts, and is very 


legibly printed. Hersert A. Howe. 








RECENT DISCUSSIONS IN PRIVATE 
AND PUBLIC FINANCE. * 


The controversy over certain proposed currency 
and fiscal reforms, which has been waged with un- 
parallelled vigor during the last decade by certain 
economic writers as well as in the public press, has 
doubtless led more than one timid observer to the 
belief that, within the fields of public and private 
finance at least, scientific conclusions are impossible 
and speculation is the only guide. Yet students of 
economics will doubtless agree that these financial 
controversies have had other than merely negative 
results. Not only have scientific research and 
popular argumentation done much to free the intel- 
lectual atmosphere from certain mists which had 
befogged the public mind, but, as one after another 
cloud has been cleared away, the investigators them- 
selves have discovered much solid ground on which 
they could meet. 

Let us take as an example the question of bi- 
metallism. While the reviewer has no statistics to 
support his assertion, he ventures the statement that 
if ten years ago a poll of economic teachers and 
writers in this country had been taken, it would have 
been found that a majority of them were inclined to 
favor, if not openly to support, international bi- 
metallism. To-day, that poll would undoubtedly 
show a large majority to be, for one reason or an- 
other, in opposition to such a policy. Indeed, within 
the last few months the leading scientific advocate 
of international bimetallism in this country has pub- 
licly declared that certain changes in the production 
of the precious metals which have taken place within 
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recent years have caused him to change his former 
views concerning the necessity of a double standard. 

Such a change in the trend of scientific opinion 
as well as in monetary legislation has doubtless 
caused satisfaction to no one more than to that vet- 
eran economist, Professor James Laurence Laughlin, 
who for some years carried on, almost alone, the 
battle among scientific students in behalf of the gold 
standard. Since 1886, when the first edition of his 
“History of Bimetallism” appeared, he has con- 
tinued his advocacy of the single gold standard for 
this country, in various articles, books, and reports, 
which have without doubt aided materially in the 
attainment of that end, as well as in establishing the 
author’s right to be considered as America’s leading 
authority in monetary science. Not content with his 
former achievements, Professor Laughlin has now 
planned a series of works covering the entire field 
of money and banking, which is so comprehensive 
in its scope and so thorough-going in its plan of 
execution that it must constitute the author’s life- 
work; indeed, he confesses that he has doubts as 
to whether “the plan is ever finished.” 

It is the first volume of this opus magnum, which 
the author entitles “The Principles of Money,” 
which is now before us. The author believes that 
much of the confusion and uncertainty that have 
resulted from the attempts to state monetary theories 
and to carry them into practice has arisen from the 
failure to discern clearly the principles that govern 
the value of money and determine the prices of com- 
modities. Especially is this true of those writers 
who adhere to the classical quantity theory of money, 
viz., that “the value of money, other things being 
the same, varies inversely as its quantity.”” Accord- 
ingly, Professor Laughlin’s statement of the prin- 
ciples of money is very largely devoted to a refuta- 
tion of this false doctrine, as he considers it to be. 
Indeed, his book might well have been entitled, 
“The Quantity Theory of Money,” since there is 
searcely a chapter in it which does not attempt to 
point out the false logic involved in this theory or 
the failure of the theory to explain the facts of ac- 
tual life. 

In the first chapter, which deals with “ The Func- 
tions of Money,” the author takes sharp issue with 
Professor Menger, who maintained that the fune- 
tion of money as a medium of exchange antedated 
its use as a standard of values. This our author 
denies, and he submits considerable historical evi- 
dence to support him in his contention. The ques- 
tion of priority is not important in itself; but as 
Professor Laughlin attributes much of the false 
reasoning of the quantity theorists to the failure to 
distinguish between these two functions, his own 
treatment receives logical support from the claim 
that the prime importance of money as a standard 
of values was recognized from the time of its first 
use. His lengthy review of the Standard question 
leads him to reject on grounds of abstract justice, 
as well as of practicability, all the standards pro- 
posed by various writers for securing justice in the 





ease of deferred payments, such as the multiple 
standard, the corn standard, the labor standard, ete. 
All of them, as well as gold and silver, fail, because 
they all assume that justice can be done by regu- 
lating prices through changes in the quantity of the 
circulating medium. “A perfectly just standard 
of deferred payments is not possible,” the author 
coneludes. The solution of the problem is to be 
found in the realms of expediency; and expediency 
has decided in favor of the gold standard. 

The author’s treatment of Credit is decidedly 
original, and so complete as almost to confuse the 
reader. He finds the essence of. credit to be, not 
confidence but the element of futurity. Its basis 
is goods, not money ; and its great service to a com- 
munity is that it furnishes the machinery by which 
a large part of general wealth, or goods, is converted 
into general purchasing power. Distinguishing be- 
tween “normal credit,” which is “the coinage of 
goods, or property, into present means of payment 
in amount no greater than the value of the market- 
able goods, or property, owned by the borrower,” 
and “abnormal credit,” in which the amount is 
greater than the value of the goods owned, the author 
proceeds to show that normal credit merely enlarges 
the field of exchange by increasing purchasing power 
to the full extent of the bankable property. It is 
the same as if there had been an increased produc- 
tion of goods, and does not affect in any way the 
general level of prices. Abnormal credit, on the 
other hand, creates a false demand for goods. It 
raises the general level of prices the same as if the 
demand had been genuine, and a supply of goods 
is brought forward in consequence. Then the bubble 
is pricked ; the demand is seen not to be real, and 
the supply of goods is in excess of real demands. 
Liquidation follows, at prices which will not cover 
the amount of the obligations. It is in this way 
that crises are produced, according to Professor 
Laughlin. 

Several years ago, in reviewing the second volume 
of Professor Nicholson’s “Political Economy,” 
(Tue Drat, June 16, 1898), the present reviewer 
called attention to the fact that this author’s defense 
of the quantity theory laid especial emphasis on the 
elaim that the growth of credit transactions in mod- 
ern times required an increase, pari passu, of me- 
tallic money to act as reserves. Professor Laughlin 
says of this argument: 

“The effect of an expanding use of credit in demanding 
more specie reserves has had a very slight effect upon the 
world’s value of gold and through it upon prices. . . . The 
reserves in cash are used as a test of, not as a limit to, the 
amount of currency which can be issued. . . . The order af 
events is this: first, a transaction in goods, next the appear- 
ance of credit forms arising out of the transactions ; then, the 
collection of that amount of specie found by experience to be 
needed to keep up a continuous test of the solvency of the 
credit in terms of the standard.” 

In his treatment of “ Deposit Currency ” Profes- 
sor Laughlin follows the lead of the late Professor 
Dunbar, borrowing, indeed, from that author the 
argument that the great use of deposits as currency 
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to-day had dispelled all dangers of contraction, as 
well as rendering of little account the gains, made 
much of by many writers, from having an elastic 
currency. The only gain would be the providing, 
for small transactions, of a medium of exchange 
more convenient than coin. 

To the ordinary reader there will seem to be 
something like false logic in Professor Laughlin’s 
argument that while “the loans a bank can make 
are limited by the amount of its reserves,” and “a 
fall in reserves restricts the purchasing power which 
ean be created in the form of deposit currency, fol- 
lowing from loans based on goods,” yet “it is not 
relevant to the main question to say that the de- 
posit currency is limited by money reserves.’’ With- 
out arguing here the question as to which is cause 
and which is effect, when the relation of reserves, 
loans, and deposits is so intimate as the foregoing 
sentences indicate, is it not within the truth te ob- 
serve that one of these factors acts as a limit to the 
other? Professor Laughlin’s explanation of the 
paradox is that, “while at any one moment the 
amount of reserves actually held does limit the then 
existing loans and deposits, yet it is perfectly clear 
that, as more good loans are offered year by year, 
the banks will provide more gold by changing a frac- 
tional part of their increasing resources — which 
rise pari passu with their liabilities — for addi- 
tional supplies of gold.” Yet is not this just what 
the quantity theorists urge, viz., that an increased 
use of credit demands an increased amount of 
specie? The safe argument, and the most convine- 
ing, is of course the one on which all mono-metal- 
lists fall back, viz., that the increased production 
of gold since 1850 has so enlarged the volume of 
that metal that one need not fear that bank re- 
serves, as well as other monetary demands for 
specie, cannot be met from this supply. 

The author’s elaborate treatment of tables of 
prices and index-numbers seems scarcely necessary 
to the development of his subject, or even to prove 
his point that “many of the suggestions as to the 
measurement of prices have a squint toward some 
means of arriving at changes in the value of money, 
— and the causes thereof, — and they seem to imply 
the acceptance of the quantity theory of money.” 
Suffice it to say that the author’s conclusion is in 
favor of the simple unweighted average, as he says: 
“It is more important to have a large number of 
goods quoted in the price-tables than to attempt 
accurate calculations of the proper weights to be 
attached to each article.” 

In his lengthy chapter on the history of the 
quantity theory, with its numerous references to 
and quotations from many writers, past and present, 
perhaps the most common error which our author 
discovers is the confusion of money as a standard 
of values with its function as a means of payment. 
Whenever the first function is held in mind, the 
reasoning of these writers seems to be sound ; but 
when they begin to treat the amount of money ina 
country as the total demand for goods, a false theory 





of prices is developed. In his elaboration of “The 
True Theory of Prices,” he shows that the general 
level of prices is determined by the same forces, 
constituting supply and demand, which go to deter- 
mine the price of any single article. Goods are 
exchanged for goods. Their value is expressed in 
terms of gold ; and sometimes, but not always, gold 
or some other article acts as a medium of exchange. 
If gold is the standard commodity in which prices 
are expressed, all exchanges, no matter what the 
medium of exchange may be, refer themselves to 
this standard commodity whose value is determined 
in the manner already described. Both the mone- 
tary and the non-monetary demands for gold aid in 
fixing its price, which is in nowise dependent on the 
quantity of the circulating medium. In fact, the 
adjustment of value between gold and goods, — 
what the author terms “ the evaluation process,” — 
has been effected antecedent to the exchange process. 
“ The quantity of the media of exchange is a result, 
not a cause, of the evaluation between gold and 
goods, and therefore cannot have been the means 
of fixing prices.” The real nature of this exchange 
process is well illustrated in international trade, 
where it is universally recognized that the quantity 
theory in ite usual form does not hold; that goods 
are exchanged for goods, and usually no medjum of 
exchange other than bills of exchange are used. 
Therefore a movement of gold, so far from being 
the causes of changes in the general price-level and 
thus causing exports or imports, if it does take place, 
is a result of these movements of goods. “The 
arrival of a gold balance in any one commercial’ 
country no more lowers the world value of gold in 
the markets of that country than would the price 
of the existing supply of wheat be lowered if one 
of the places of storing wheat should be changed 
from Chicago to Baffalo; for if the existing demand 
for wheat and the existing supply of wheat remain 
unchanged, it is only a matter of convenience where 
it is stored.” 

Naturally enough, Professor Laughlin does not 
agree with the late President Walker, and other 
writers, that an increase in the amount of money 
by gradually raising prices acts as a stimulus to in- 
dustry and brings prosperity. The only case where 
general prosperity results from such an increase, he 
believes, is when, as in the case of the great gold 
discoveries, the increase of the standard metal is 
itself an increase of actual wealth, just the same as 
in the case of a discovery of iron or coal deposits. 
In any other case, the increase of the medium of 
exchange, if it affects prices at all, does so by means 
of depreciation, and the false stimulus given to 
industry is followed by acute depression. Only 
the shrewd speculator, who knows that the high 
prices were temporary, has gained. Holding that 
the fall of prices in the last quarter-century has 
been due to progress in the industrial arts, which 
has increased the productivity of industries, the 
author asserts that “through the general decline of 
prices the laboring classes have, as a matter of fact, 
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profited by the tremendous industrial progress of 
the world.” In regard to the amount of money 
needed by a country, Professor Laughlin’s advice to 
legislators may well be quoted: “ First assure the 
permanency of the standard, then remove all shadow 
of doubt as to the immediate convertibility of the 
medium of exchange into that standard, and the 
expansion and contraction of the media of exchange 
(i. e., the currency) can be, with confidence, left to 
take care of itself.” 

Professor Scott’s work on “Money and Bank- 
ing” is far less ambitious in character than the one 
just reviewed. The author’s main purpose was to 
furnish a good elementary treatise on these subjeets 
for use as a text in colleges and universities. This he 
has succeeded in doing. His definitions are simple 
and clear, and his statements of monetary principles 
are usually exact. The treatment of Gresham’s 
law, and the explanation of the reasons why gold 
and silver and paper concurrently circulate in this 
country, are especially good. It is unfortunate that 
the author has not always made use of the latest 
reports, as there are numerous inaccuracies in his 
statements of facts, especially in his description of 
the coinage systems of the chief commercial coun- 
tries. Perhaps the most striking feature of the 
book, and that which gives it especial value as a 
text, is the amount of space given over to a descrip- 
tion of the forms, processes, and methods of ex- 
change. This attention to commercial processes 
and machinery is doubtless due in large measure 
to the author’s recently acquired interest in higher 
commercial education, and it certainly makes the 
book a valuable means of giving instruction in the 
practical aspects of these subjects. There is com- 
paratively little attention given to theory. Profes- 
sor Scott, like Professor Laughlin, expresses his 
disbelief in the quantity theory of money, which he 
asserts “ will not bear analysis and the tests of logic 
and facts.” He claims that the doctrine of demand 
and supply is only a description “of a process 
through which the value-determining forces work,” 
and not an explanation of the way prices are de- 
termined. He rests his theory of prices entirely 
upon the value given to the commodity standard 
by the estimation of the people who have made it 
the standard, because it has proved to be the most 
useful for this purpose. Price is simply “the 
numerieal expression of the ratio of exchange be- 
tween the value of the standard and that of com- 
modities.” The author’s survey of the banking 
systems in the leading countries closes with a com- 
parison of the free banking systems of the United 
States and Canada with the centralized systems of 
Europe. Though acknowledging that any discus- 
sion of the respective merits of the two systems 
must be carried on in the light of the actual condi- 
tions and experiences of the people concerned, the 
author nevertheless favors the free banking system 

- under American conditions. The Canadian system 
of note-issue he regards as ideally the best, but 
thinks “it would probably be difficult to employ it 








in a country like the United States, on account of 
the responsibility which it places upon the stronger 
banks for the conduct of the weaker.” The chap- 
ter on “The Theory of Bimetallism” seems to the 
reviewer the weakest in the book. The author 
states the theory of the bimetallists fairly enough, 
and apparently accepts their argument concerning 
the compensatory action of the double standard as 
sound doctrine, “admitted by all.” His fault with 
the theory lies in his belief that the dearer metal 
would still eontinue to be used as the standard in 
the case of long-time contracts at an enhanced 
valuation as compared to the cheaper metal. But 
does not the bimetallic theory assume that a cer- 
tain quantity of money is needed in order to main- 
tain prices at a given level? — in other words, the 
quantity theory which Professor Scott has rejected. 
The closing chapter, on “The History of Bimetal- 
lism,” affords a more cogent argument against the 
bimetallic standard than does Professor Scott’s 
theoretical treatment. 

For many readers, more progress will be made 
toward an understanding of our present monetary 
situation, as well as of our fiscal system, by tarning 
from these theoretical controversies to Professor 
Dewey’s admirable historical survey of our financial 
experiences as a nation. The need of such a work 
was imperative, and those persons who knew the 
author’s reputation for thoroughness greeted with 
delight the publishers’ announcement. Nor have 
the earlier expectations been disappointed. It is 
surprising how much information has been packed 
into these five hundred pages of text, and that, too, 
in such a way as to preserve a pleasant narrative. 
Each chapter is equipped with a full bibliography, 
and other helpful aids are found in the introduction 
and appendix. The statistics are carefully pre- 
pared and intelligently and scientifically arranged, 
—no easy matter when dealing with financial af- 
fairs, where systems of accounting and classifications 
are constantly changing. The diagrams also are 
very skilfully drawn, and are truly helpful in under- 
standing the trend of fiscal affairs. The author 
does not undertake to point out the mistakes in our 
fiscal policy, but seeks rather to interpret the past 
in the light of the experiences of that time. While 
this is undoubtedly a safe policy to pursue, and may 
be of some advantage to the teacher who desires to 
use the book in his classes and yet desires to put 
his own interpretation on financial happenings, it is 
a source of regret that the very obvious lessons 
furnished by some chapters in our financial history 
could not have been indicated by a wise guide for 
the benefit of the immature reader. Departing 
somewhat from scientific definitions of the word 
Finance, Professor Dewey makes financial history 
broad enough to include some consideration of our 
monetary systems. This is almost a matter of 
necessity, rather than of deliberate choice, since our 
monetary legislation has been so interwoven with 
our fiscal policy that an attempt to separate them 
for treatment would lead to wrong conclusions. 
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even hastily all the chapters of this book, and we 
are obliged to content ourselves with a very brief 
reference to a few of the main incidents in the nar- 
rative. The continental currency, which is so often 
assailed, Professor Dewey calls the “culminating 
incident in a half-century of financidl experience,” 
and he rightly holds that the criticism of such issues 
should not be based on “what is possible among a 
people properly grounded in the principles of mon- 
etary experience,” but should proceed from a know- 
ledge of the views held by the politicians of the time 
concerning paper money, and from a consideration 
of the lack of power in Congress to adopt any other 
expedient. The author’s review of Hamilton’s ad- 
ministration of the Treasury is on the whole favor- 
able to the Secretary. He admits that Hamilton’s 
management of the debt was not successful, but he 
agrees with Professor Danbar in the claim that the 
reliance on sinking funds was not due to Hamilton’s 
belief that “compound interest could be made to 
supply the place of an adequate revenue.” His mis- 
take was merely due to his relying on a surplus 
when no such surplus, in fact, appeared. Galiatin, 
on the other hand, receives less commendation. He 
is accused of a vacillating policy, especially in his 
attitude toward the necessity of internal duties du- 
ring the war. There is no doubt that Gallatin’s 
policy was less aggressive than that of Hamilton. 
He had taken office, committed to a policy of re- 
trenchment in expenditures and a reduction of tax- 
ation. His advocacy of internal taxes at times, and 
his reluctance to lay them at other times, was due 
to no change of policy, but to necessity, or the 
absence of it; while Hamilton favored an exten- 
sion of the Federal fiscal system for political rea- 
sons. Gallatin’s failures were in large measure due 
to the lack of financial acumen on the part of his 
= in office, and to the jealousy of his party 
ies. 

The author is somewhat of an apologist for Sec- 
retary Chase. He admits that Chase was not a stu- 
dent of finance, but points out that his appointment 
was similar in this respect to preceding ones, made 
from among the leading politicians of the day. He 
makes much of Chase’s inherent dislike of paper 
money, and but little of his weakness in finally ac- 
cepting the dictation of Congress in this matter. He 
calls the issuance of legal tender a “ striking illus- 
tration of the unsympathetic relations of a Cabinet 
minister with the legislative branch,” and pronounces 
it “a remarkable commentary upon the methods of 
financial legislation at this period,” but apparently 
does not consider that this lack of sympathy was 
due to a distrust on the part of Congress of Chase’s 
ability as a fiscal leader. The long and at times 
bitter controversy which took place at the close of 
the war in regard to the question as to whether the 
United States bonds could be redeemed in green- 
backs, and as to whether or not these bonds were, 
or should be, liable to taxation by the States, shows 
clearly the difficulties involved in creating any form 





There is, unfortunately, not space here to review | 





of government investments which rests on a differ- 
ent basis than other property. It inevitably creates 
a privileged class, and, even though this privilege 
may have been purchased by an acceptance of lower 
rates of interest at the time, this fact is soon lost 
sight of, while the enjoyment of the privilege is a 
fact which is constantly forcing itself upon the 
public attention. 

Professor Dewey falls into the popular delusion, 
though in an exaggerated degree, in attributing the 
railway legislation in the Western States to the 
Granger agitation. That the two movements had 
& common origin in the discontent of the farmer, 
is not to be doubted; but as a matter of fact, in 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa, — the States chiefly 
responsible for this regulative legislation, — the 
Granger movement followed rather than preceded 
the effort to control rates through the legislatures. 
The chapters dealing with the silver and tariff 
legislation of the ‘90's has been handled in a 
scholarly manner, and with an effort to give an 
unprejadiced account and to let the facts speak for 
themselves. Perhaps for this very reason, the sim- 
ple recital of the occurrences makes the strongest 
possible argument against the currency inflation of 
this period. The treatment of the Spanish War 
period, and of the more recent events, seems less 
satisfactory. Apparently the author was unwilling 
to pass judgment on matters that have scarcely 
become history. 

The history of the Second Bank of the United 
States constitutes probably the most important 
topic in the financial, if not the political, history of 
this country between the close of the second war 
with England and the outbreak of the Civil War. 
There are doubtless few students of either economics 
or history who have felt that our information in re- 
gard to this famous institution was such as to en- 
able us to say with any degree of certainty as to 
just how great were its services as a fiscal machine 
to the United States government, or even as to 
whose feet, Andrew Jackson’s or Nicholas Bid- 
dle’s, should be laid the charge of having destroyed 
it. All students, therefore, will welcome the care- 
ful work of Professor Catterall on this subject, 
especially as its.author has had the advantage of 
using some hitherto unused material, viz., the man- 
uscript correspondence and papers of the Bank’s 
most famous president, Nicholas Biddle. But 
though the use of this material has thrown much 
light on the history and management of the Bank, 
we cannot say that it has changed in any consider- 
able degree our former views as to the wisdom of 
its management or the extent of its political influ- 
ence. In spite of the fact that the evidence gath- 
ered by Professor Catterall proves that Mr. Biddle 
possessed many claims to be called a brilliant finan- 
cier, it also goes to show that he was an unsafe 
leader; and the judgment of Mr. Horace White, 
that “nobody at the present day considers Biddle a 
good banker,” is sustained. Neither is our belief 
that the Bank meddled in politics, to its own and 
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the country’s detriment, shaken. It is true that the 
author has shown that Biddle entered politics very 
reluctantly, and that the Bank was drawn into the 
political arena and was obliged to fight for its ex- 
istence ; it nevertheless remains true that it exerted 
a dangerous if not corrupt influence in political 
affairs, and that if Jackson’s attack was based on 
ignorance, Biddle’s resistance to it led him into 
measures of a purely vindictive sort, and euch as 
were harmful to the public interests. One impor- 
tant point has been cleared up beyond controversy, 
and that is that Henry Clay had very little to do with 
the Bank’s attitude toward the administration. Bid- 
dle first attempted to keep out of politics altogether ; 
then, seeing that this was impossible, he endeavored 
to win the support of the administration by various 
friendly tactics, and only as a last resort he very re- 
luctantly joined the National Republicans in their 
war on Jackson and his political advisers. It is this 
fact, that the Bank was forced into politics against 
the will and strenuous efforts of its autocratic presi- 
dent, which causes us to hesitate to accept Professor 
Catterall’s conclusion that there can be no reason for 
asserting that a central bank which plays so impor- 
tant a part in the financial and commercial life of 
England, France, Germany, etc., would not be of 
equal value to the United States; and a careful read- 
ing of his own work does not allow us to accept his 
further statement that “the Bank possessed no politi- 
cal power.” The value of the central bank to the 
governments of the countries named needs not be 
questioned, and it may even be admitted that simi- 
lar services could be rendered by a central bank to 
the United States government; but the question of 
the desirability of such an institution is one to be 
decided on in view of many circumstances, political 
as well as fiscal. It can scarcely be doubted that a 
President hostile to banking monopolies, —like Mr. 
Bryan, for instance, — would feel it incumbent on 
him to interfere with the management of a fiscal in- 
stitution of this sort; and it is also easy to infer that 
such interference and hostility would cause the of- 
ficials of such an institution to oppose such a policy 
by participating in polities if necessary. Nor will 
all authorities acknowledge Professor Catterall’s 
claim that “a great bank with a large capital under 
its control can meet local demands much more easily 
and safely than a small bank.” We have already 
mentioned Professor Scott’s preference for the “free 
banking system.” The truth of the matter is that 
the knowledge of banking is so much greater to- 
day, and other conditions are so different from 
what they were in 1836, that the history of the See- 
ond Bank of the United States does not throw much 
light on the question as to whether or not a central- 
ized banking system would now be a good thing in 
this country. That such a bank would be more 
conservatively managed than the Second Bank was 
under Jones, or even under Biddle, goes without 
saying; on the other hand, the state and private 
banks are to-day immensely superior to those of 
Jackson’s day. 





Miss Breckinridge, in her work on “Legal 
Tender,” has endeavored to discover through a 
study of English and American monetary history, 
(1) what organ of government has exercised the 
power of conferring on money the legal tender 
quality; (2) what kinde of money have had the 
legal tender quality bestowed on them; and (3) 
why this power has been bestowed. The answer 
to the first question is that it was originally a royal 
prerogative exercised in a nearly arbitrary manner, 
in spite of some protests on the part of the Com- 
mons, from 1066 until the period of the Common- 
wealth. The courts having declared certain coins 
lawful money, debtors were obliged to receive them 
at their legal value in settlement of debts, even 
when these were contracted at a time prior to the 
declaring of the coins “lawful and current money.” 
This decision in the case of “ Mixt Monies” (43d 
Elizabeth) has formed the basis of subsequent de- 
cisions in both the English and American courts. 
In regard to the much debated question as to 
whether or not the framers of the Federal Con- 
stitution intended to prohibit the emission of bills 
of credit having legal tender power, the author 
holds that the Convention itself intended to leave 
the matter in doubt. 

** All that can be said as to the interpretation of that 
silence is that, although there was a strong and well-nigh 
universal dread of paper issues, there was a stronger dread 
of too narrowly limiting the powers of the new legislature; 
and that there was neither a very definite nor a unanimous 
opinion as to the effect of striking out the clause, or as to the 
extent of the power granted.”’ 

Professor Dewey, in the work already reviewed, 
arrives at practically the same conclusion. Arguing 
from the legal maxim, expressio unius est exclusio 
alterius, Miss Breckinridge claims that the act of 
1873, which prohibited the further coinage of the 
silver dollar and stated the legal tender of the gold 
coins and that of the subsidiary silver, by its failure 
to mention the silver dollar took away its legal 
tender quality. In this opinion she is not sup- 
ported by her teacher, Professor Laughlin, whose 
chapter “On the Origin and History of Legal 
Tender” is in the main a lengthy summary of Miss 
Breckinridge’s work. The results of the author’s 
study as applied to the most important question of 
this character which has ever come before the 
courts of this country, namely, the legality of the 
Legal Tender acts of Congress during the Civil 
War, are opposed to the final decision of the Su- 
preme Court. The bases of this decision, she says, 
“are large considerations of public policy, of con- 
stitutional interpretations, of judicial policy, rather 
than strictly legal considerations. The power to 
bestow the quality of being a tender in private 
transactions has been adjudged an incident to sov- 
ereign powers vested in Congress similar to the 
ancient prerogative money power of the English 
Crown.” Even stronger than this is her statement 
in the concluding chapter, that “by an extraordi- 
nary departure from both legislative and judicial 
precedents, an act as tyrannical as any act of 
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Henry VIII. in dealing with his coins found legis- 
lative and judicial sanction.” 

It is interesting to compare with this the opinions 
on this question of two leading authors whom we 
have already quoted. Professor Laughlin is even 
more emphatic than Miss Breckinridge in his disap- 
proval of the decision. 

** The arguments of the Court in the last legal-tender case, 
followed to its logical conclusion makes the existence of a 
written constitution of no effect, and breaks ‘ down the bar- 
riers’ which separate a government of limited from one of 
unlimited powers. The people of the United States are no 
longer protected from the mediwvalism of unlimited power 
over money by any guarantees except those of an enlightened 
public opinion.” 

Professor Dewey, on the other hand, expresses 
himeelf as satisfied with the decision in these words : 

“Popular judgment on the whole was favorable; lawyers 
and constitutional commentators were slowly coming to the 
conclusion that the interpretation of the Constitution must 
rest upon a broader basis than that of the debates of 1787.’ 


M. B. Hammonp. 








BRIEFS ON New Books. 


Last January, Colonel T. W. Hig- 
ginson gave a course of lectures be- 
fore the Lowell Institute upon the 
subject of American literature. “Their essential 
plan was that of concentrating attention on leading 
figures, instead of burdening the memory with a great 
many minor names and data.” Colonel Higginson 
has now, with the help of Mr. H.W. Boynton, recast 
these lectures into a book intended (although by no 
means exclusively) for the use of schools, and en- 
titled “A Reader’s History of American Litera- 
ture” (Houghton). The work falls into ten chapters, 
and is illustrated by autograph letters in facsimile 
and by a few old title-pages. The autograph letter 
from Emerson to the author affords a characteristic 
illustration of the serene optimism of the Concord 
sage. The letter is dated 1864, and its recipient is 
lying in the hospital, his usefulness as a soldier being 
at an end. And Emerson writes him cheerfully as 
follows: “If we lose you from the field, it is excel- 
lent to have a second and better arm. You will 
come back to so many old studies with the basis and 
the rhetoric of new experience. So I am forced to 
wish you joy in any view I take of your position.” 
The special interest in this book is supplied by the 
reminiscent and personal element provided by the 
senior author. Its special defects arise from the 
same cause, for both the enthusiasms and the preju- 
dices of Colonel Higginson find free expression. 
As a consequence of the enthusiasms, we take for 
granted the somewhat exaggerated estimates of 
Margaret Fuller, Helen Hunt Jackson, and Emily 
Dickinson ; as an illustration of the prejudices, we 
may cite the astonishing opinion that “ no one ever 
did more than Poe to lower the tone of literary 
criticism in this country.” We note the inaccuracy 
that “in 1774 the first and second Continental Con- 


Leading figures 
in American 
literature. 





gresses met” in Philadelphia; and we would sug- 
gest the fact that Bryant was still living as the 
probable explanation of the omission of his name 
from the ninth edition of the “ Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica.” For the readable qualities and the literary 
charm of this book we have only praise; Colonel 
Higginson could not be dull if he tried, and his 
collaborator is a writer whose work is always done 
intelligently and gracefully. 


A gentleman’s essays for gentle- 
men’s reading —s8o one might char- 
acterize Sir Mountstuart E. Grant 
Duff's “Out of the Past” (Dutton). These two 
volumes of papers and addresses, by the author of 
“ Notes from a Diary,” contain some things worth 
preserving, and others, in the shape of book-reviews 
and brief obituary notices, that call less urgently 
for republication in book form. In matters of 
Church and State the author shows himself much 
athome. His article on “‘ Manning ard the Catholic 
Reaction,” reprinted from the “ Edinburgh Review,” 
is an admirable summary. The writer’s breadth of 
view and freedom from bigotry is indicated by his 
approving reference, elsewhere, to Henry of Na- 
varre, who “became a Catholic and remained a 
Protestant.” Years of service in the Colonial Of- 
fice, in the House of Commons, and as Governor of 
Madras, have so richly stored the author’s mind 
that his septuagenarian reminiscences cannot fail 
to entertain and instruct. “Recollections of the 
House of Commons, 1858-1881,” and chapters on 
Dean Stanley and Walter Bagehot, both friends of 
his, are, with the essay already named, perhaps the 
best things in the collection. We note with ap- 
proval what he has to say against aggressive terri- 
torial expansion, against militarism, and against 
protection. But when, turning from politics and 
economics, he takes Matthew Arnold to task for 
rating Emerson’s essays as the most important 
prose work done in English in this century, and 
protests that he himself can find nothing in Em- 
erson’s prose which he “should even put alongside 
the Hyperion of his friend and neighbour Long- 
fellow,” we must part company. An incidental cen- 
sure of buckram binding for books will meet with 
the disapproval of all who have had experience of 
the undurability of leather and ordinary cloth. 
But his own volumes, that is the two under review, 
are well bound in parchment and pasteboard. 


Literary, political, 
and biographical 


To the large number of praiseworthy 

monographs emanating primarily from 
“the class-room must be added Mr. W. 
Roy Smith’s study of “South Carolina as a Royal 
Province, 1719-1776” (Macmillan). The treatise 
is based on the plausible assumption that the be- 
ginning of the independence of the American col- 
onies must be sought, not in the era of 1760, but 
from the very foundation of each colony. In South 
Carolina, this evolution took the shape of a pro- 
longed contest between the representatives of the 
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proprietary or prerogative interests and the repre- 
sentatives of the masses. These differences were 
to a large extent reflexes of the contest in the Old 
World between prerogative and people. The con- 
stant popular encroachment upon the proprietary 
faction in South Carolina culminated in the polit- 
ical and peaceful revolution of 1719, which con- 
verted the province from a proprietary into a royal 
colony. The contest is presented in the various 
forms it assumed, such as the quit-rents and the 
land frauds, together with the universal and ever- 
present dispute between Govervor and Assembly 
over the public finances. One chapter gives a clear 
and readable description of the machinery of a 
colonial government in the province in its various 
functions. The chief weakness in the system is 
found to lie in the impossibility of instituting gov- 
ernment in the backwoods in the form devised in 
councils of the Old World and promulgated in 
commissions, statutes, and instructions. It was to 
be supposed that Mr. McCrady had said the last 
word on colonial South Carolina; but this author, 
by treating of one phase and doing it well, has 
made a real contribution to the literature on the 
subject. 


The historyand Musical libraries have been enriched 
the meaning of _ in the last few years by the publica- 
notation in music. tion of a number of books designed 
to explain some of the complexer things that go to 
make up the technical structure of modern music, 
as well as some of the higher wsthetic problems 
connected with it. The representation of musical 
sounds in writing, called musical notation, — from 
nota, a mark or sign, — is a thing so commonplace, 
so universal, so apparently simple, that we are apt 
to overlook the fact that our stave, with its variously 
shaped “ notes,” and all that goes to convey a com- 
poser’s thoughts to the world, are the outcome of 
centuries of experiments and gradual improvements. 
In “ The Story of Notation” (imported by Charles 
Seribner’s Sons), Mr. C. F. Abdy Williams is shown 
to be a clear and sound thinker on musical subjects 
and an able expositor of the complications that 
enmesh many aspects of them. He points out that 
the roots of our modern musical system lie so deeply 
embedded in antiquity that it is impossible to trace 
the early history of its notation without reference 
to the Greek system from which it has sprung; and 
this involves the use of certain words, found in 
ancient treatises, which are as unfamiliar to modern 
musicians and Greek scholars as the technicalities of 
modern musical structure are to the general public. 
Much information has been gathered by the author 
that has hitherto been difficult of access; and con- 
siderable skill is shown in the condensation of the 
narrative, as well as the clearness with which facts 
not easily made plain to the modern point of view 
are here set forth. The book will appeal to musi- 
cians who have a curiosity to get behind the outer 
veil of sensuous sound upon the reasoned founda- 
tions that give to music its power of interpretation. 





Daring the year 1902-3, four lec- 
preservation tures on Christian Sociology were de- 
of Gs home. livered by Mr. Jacob A. Riis before 
the Philadelphia Divinity School ; and these lectures 
are now published under the title of “The Peril 
and Preservation of the Home” (Jacobs). This 
will explain why the style of the book is rhetorical 
rather than literary, and why its substance is re- 
ligious rather than scientific. Upon the preserva- 
tion of the home, says Mr. Riis, depends the vitality 
of our republic. It is not necessary to prove it, he 
says, because “we know that it is so, that it has 
been so in all ages; that the home-loving peoples 
have been the strong peoples in all time, those that 
have left a lasting impression upon the world.” 
And our present poor citizenship is a product of 
the wretched environments in which the majority 
of men live, — their lack of a “home” in the best 
sense of the word. The causes of this state of 
affairs he finds in human selfishness as shown in 
various ways, especially in the tyranny of capital 
and labor, and the weakening of religious restraints. 
But “our sins of the past” have been partially 
counteracted by our recent awakening to the fact 
that there is a moral duty imposed upon us to 
rescue the slums, to provide better tenements as 
homes for our poor, to abolish child-labor, as a 
means of preserving these homes. The interest of 
the book lies largely in Mr. Riis’s intimate know- 
ledge of the conditions which he describes, — his 
enthusiasm in the work to be accomplished com- 
pensating in some measure for the none too system- 
atic treatment of the subject. 


Perils and 


his “ Studies in the Evolution of In- 

dustrial Society” (Macmillan), the 
field traversed belongs to that general borderland 
where economics, ethics, biology, and sociology 
meet. Conscious of his limitations in time and 
space, he aims to be suggestive rather than ex- 
haustive; to give his readers a general idea of the 
proportionate parts the various factors play in evo- 
lation of industrial society. With this end in view, 
he begins by surveying broadly the successive stages 
through which society has passed before it reaches 
the conditions favorable to an industrial economy. 
Although the line of development which he adopts 
has little that is new in the way of theory to add to 
the work of other economists, his treatment is. ex- 
tremely careful and is fortified by statistical state- 
ments of supplementary and independent interest. 
Certain problems of industrial society suggested in 
this general survey are treated in separate chapters, 
where the author shows himself conversant not only 
with the opinions of a very large number of soci- 
ological and economic writers, but also with the 
actual conditions of to-day. He touches on the 
vital questions of competition, trusts, monopolies, 
municipal and national ownership, social progress, 
the concentration of wealth, public expenditures, 
and industrial adjustment in general. The book 
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contains some admirable chapters, — among them 
an analysis of the Steel Trust and,a summary of the 
United States Industrial Commission’s Report on 
Labor. Mr. Ely’s style lacks conciseness, and for 
this reason his readers must exercise a little pa- 
tience in following his thought and argument. 


A very readable account of the naval 
operations along the lower Missis- 
sippi and Red rivers during the Civil 
War is contained in several chapters of the life of 
Admiral Porter, which Mr. James Russell Soley 
has written for the “Great Commanders” series 
(Appleton). The material is derived largely from 
the official records of the Naval War Office. As the 
author remarks, the work of Porter was not of the 
dashing or dramatic order likely to catch public 
attention, as was that of Farragut at New Orleans, 
Da Pont at Port Royal, or especially of Winslow on 
the “ Kearsarge ”; but it demanded even a higher 
degree of patience, attention to details,and a broader 
grasp of an extended situation to be dealt with. 
Porter’s familiar penchant for rash speech, which 
frequently precipitated him into hot water with both 
the authorities and his friends, is attributed to an 
over-honesty of character and a rare straightfor- 
wardness. The author also admits a frequent in- 


Admiral Porter, 
as a Great 
Commander. 


consistency in Porter’s views at different times. 
The volume, both in the abundance of historic matter 
presented and in giving facts instead of fulsome 
eulogy, is decidedly superior to many of the biogra- 
phies appearing in the various “ series” at this time. 


Many are the threads on which have 
been strung the beads of historical 
incidents of note, that they might at- 
tract the attention of the general reader; but sel- 
dom has there been a stranger thread than that used 
by Mr. Francis Johnson in his “ Thirty Famous As- 
sassinations” (A.C. MceClarg & Co.). In this book 
are described assassinations that have grown out 
of the general conditions of the various periods of 
western history, from that of Philip of Macedon, 
in 336 B.C., to that of King Alexander and Queen 
Draga in the present year. The author has selected 
those “ which either had an important and political 
bearing on the world, or on the nation immediately 
affected, or which left a profound impression on the 
imagination of contemporaries and posterity.” The 
American subjects are Presidents Lincoln and Me- 
Kinley ; the assassination of President Garfield is 
omitted as growing out of the aberration of a single 
diseased mind, and having no marked political 
significance. When there have been several note- 
worthy assassinations growing out of one general 
condition, a typical example has been selected. The 
stories are well told and the book is a compact 
presentation of some of the most interesting and 
dramatic chapters in political history. A number 
of interesting portraits of the men and women dealt 
with adds to the attractiveness of the volume, which 
is unusually presentable in outward form. 


The history 
of famous 
assassinations, 





The Rev. William Henry Meredith 
does well to base his account of 
“The Real John Wesley” (Jen- 
nings & Pye) on the Journal of that ever-interest- 
ing man. But perhaps we should have entered 
upon our reading of this attractive volume with 
keener zest, had not the author proclaimed it in his 
preface as “ giving a unique portraiture” of its sub- 
ject. Moreover, the Methodist minister is through- 
out a little too obvious in the narrator. Wesley’s 
is a life that can best be left to point its own moral. 
The chapter on his wit and humor hardly succeeds 
in proving him a humorist. Wit he had in good 
measure, for he was surprisingly alert in mind no 
less than in body. Meeting in a narrow lane a 
purse-proud squire who rudely declared that he 
never turned out for a fool, Wesley at once replied, 
“T always do,” and turned aside to let the other 

A sense of humor would have saved Wesley 
from the childish credulity and absurd superstition 
that here and there crop out in his Journal. Mr. 
Meredith’s book will give special satisfaction to 
those of his own communion, though it fails to 
make the great Methodist any more real to the 
reader than do other accounts written with that ob- 
ject less obviously in view. 


A bicentennial 
life of Wesley. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


Professor Clément Huart, of the Ecole des Langues 
Orientales, has p “ A History of Arabic Litera- 
ture” (Appleton) for the series of “ Literatures of the 
World,” now numbering an even dozen of volumes. 
The scope of this work is wide, since it includes all 
literature in the Arabic language, and extends from the 
pre-Islamic poets of the desert all the way down to the 
journalism of to-day. A work so packed with un- 
familiar names and titles can hardly be said to make 
interesting reading for anyone but a specialist, but 
there can be no doubt of its scholarly character, or of 
the desirability for reference purposes of such a com- 
pendium of a literature that has played a great part in 
the world’s thought. 

The appearance of the seventh and concluding vol- 
ume in the “definitive edition de luxe” of Edward 
FitzGerald’s works, published by the Macmillan Co., 
leads us to add a final word of praise to what we have 
already said regarding this edition. Here, for the first 
time, the incomparable Letters are brought together and 
arranged in correct chronological order, with an Index 
making their wealth of allusion readily available for 
reference. This fact, together with the handsome out- 
ward appearance of the set, makes it by far the best 
edition of FitzGerald that we now have, or are likely 
to have in the future. 

* Masters of English Landscape Painting ” is the sub- 
ject of the latest special number of “ The International 
Studio” (John Lane). J. S. Cotman, David Cox, and 
Peter De Wint are the three masters considered, and 
they are dealt with, respectively, by Messrs. Laurence 
Binyon, A. L. Baldry, and Walter Shaw Sparrow. Pro- 
fuse illustrations, a great many in color, are a special 
feature of the work. 
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NOTES, 


A pretty edition of FitzGerald’s “ Polonius,” attract- 
ively printed in black and red and bound in full limp 
leather, is issued by the Scott-Thaw Co. as the first 
volume of their “‘ Wisdom Series.” 

A small first edition of “My Own Story” by Mr. 
J.T. Trowbridge has been issued in uncut style, bound 
in boards with paper label, each copy being signed by 
the author. It is being rapidly taken up by collectors 
and book-lovers. 

Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. are the American pub- 
lishers of a new edition, in two volumes, of “The Auto- 
biography of Leigh Hunt.” Mr. Roger Ingpen has 
acted as editor, and several photogravure portraits are 
provided for illustrations. 

A series of drawings to illustrate Stevenson’s “ Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” has been made by an American 
artist, Mr. Charles Raymond Macauley, and will be 
included in a new edition of that work to be published 
this Fall by the Scott-Thaw Co. 

Five new volumes in the new Dent-Macmillan Thack- 
eray give us “Catherine,” “Sketches and Travels in 
London,” the “Christmas Books,” the “ Roundabout 
Papers,” and “ Denis Duval” united under the same 
covers with “ Lovel the Widower.” 

A new series of standard reprints will be published 
this Fall by Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co., to be called 
the “ Handy Volume Cambridge Classics.” There will 
be eleven carefully selected books in this series, printed 
on clear white wove paper, and attractively bound. 

An edition of Robert Louis Stevenson’s “ An Inland 
Voyage” is published by Messrs. Herbert B. Turner & 
Co., uniform with their other Stevenson reprints. The 
volume is uncommonly well-made in every detail, and 
illustrated with an interesting portrait and two small 
sketches in photogravure. 

Mr. Montague Howard is the author of an authorita- 
tive work, “Old London Silver, its History, its Marks 
and its Makers,” which the Scribners will publish this 
Fall in an elaborate and handsome volume. It has 
been years in preparation, and will no doubt be recog- 
nized at once as the authority in its field. 

“Songs from the Hearts of Women,” compiled by 
Mr. Nicholas Smith, is a recent publication of Messrs. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. It consists of one hundred re- 
ligious lyrics and hymns by women writers, each of 
them being accompanied by a brief commentary of a 
combined biographical and critical character. 

Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co. are publishing the 
second volume in Professor Liddell’s large “ Eliza- 
bethan Shakspere,” containing “The Tempest”; and 
they are also issuing the first volume in a low-priced 
library edition for those who do not care to purchase 
the regular edition in its very expensive form. 

“The Poet Gray as a Naturalist,” being selections 
from the notes of Gray in his copy of the “Systema 
Nature” of Linneus, will be published this month by 
Mr. Charles E. Goodspeed of Boston. The volume will 
contain facsimiles of some of the pages, together with 
an introduction by Prof. Charles Eliot Norton. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers are bringing out an extra- 
illustrated edition of President Woodrow Wilson’s “ A 
History of the American People.” To the already unu- 
sually large number of illustrations in this work the pub- 
lishers have added twenty-five photogravure portraits 
of the Presidents, from Washington to Roosevelt. 





The inexpensive and readable “Fireside” Dickens 
published by Mr. Henry Frowde is now complete. The 
new volumes are “The Uncommercial Traveller,” the 
“Christmas Stories,” “Our Mutual Friend,” filling 
nearly a thousand and, in a single volume, 
“ Master Humphrey’s Clock” and “ Edwin Drood.” 

Both in England and America the first edition of 
Morley’s Life of Gladstone was sold out on publication, 
owing to the unexpectedly large demand for the book. 
So eagerly has the British public taken up the work 
that there is talk of its issue in parts, as novels used to 
be published in the days of Thackeray and Dickens. 

The first volume in ‘‘ Margaret Sidney’s” famous 
“ Pepper” series, entitled “Five Little Peppers and 
How They Grew,” has taken a new lease of life in the 
illustrated edition just issued by the Lothrop Co., who 
state that the book is more popular now than at any 
time during the more than twenty years that it has 
been on the market. 

Ruskin’s biographer and friend, Mr. W. G. Colling- 
wood, has written a supplementary volume of remin- 
iscences which he calls “ Ruskin Relics.” It presents 
some drawings by Ruskin and chatty anecdotes, and 
other interesting material concerning him. The book 
is announced for publication in the early Spring by 
Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

Mr. James Schouler’s “Eighty Years of Union” 
(Dodd) is a short history of the United States from 
1783 to 1865, condensed for school uses from the well- 
known large work by the same author. The conden- 
sation is not by abstraction, but by the selection of 
lengthy complete passages, on the plan similarly ap- 
plied not long ago to the works of Francis Parkman. 

“Samuel Brohl and Company,” by Victor Cherbuliez, 
is published by the Ormeril Co., Cincinnati, in their 
* Collection of Foreign Authors,” which leads us to ask 
the question why some publisher does not have the 
good sense to give us a complete Cherbuliez — the 
whole twenty or more volumes —in English, and thus 

.earn the gratitude (as well as the dollars) of hosts of 
readers. 

“The Dance of Life,” by the author of “ Doctor 
Syntax,” and Goldsmith’s “The Vicar of Wakefield,” 
both with the original colored illustrations by Row- 
landson, are the latest additions to the series of reprints 
published by the Messrs. Appleton, of which we have 
already made mention. We should be grateful to the 
publishers if they would provide the series with a col- 
lective title. 

The A. Wessels Company has secured the American 
edition of “ Stevensoniana” by Mr. J. A. Hammerton, 
which will be published by them immediately. The edi- 
tion is limited to 1000 copies for England-and America, 
and is issued uniform with the Edinburgh edition of 
Stevenson. The single aim before the compiler was to 
search for his material only in the forgotten pages of 
English and American periodicals, and in books by 
writers of eminence not entirely devoted to Stevenson. 

The “Mermaid Series” of old English dramatists 
was one of the most useful collections of reprints ever 
undertaken. The volumes were well-edited, and pro- 
vided trustworthy reproductions of the original plays. 
When the publication slackened, and, after the appear- 
ance of about a score of volumes, ceased altogether, it 
was to us a matter of deep regret. We now welcome 
a new edition of this series, reduced in size of volume 
and made more attractive than the earlier issue in many 
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ways. What is still better news is that several new 
volumes are to be added to the series. The Messrs. 
Scribner import the set, of which Marlowe, Steele, 
Congreve, and the three volumes of Jonson are now at 
hand 


The first of the volumes upon the life and work of 
the late James A. McNeill Whistler which may be 
expected to appear during the next year or so, is an- 
nounced for immediate publication by J. B. Lippincott 
Company. The author is Mr. Arthur Jerome Eddy, 
who for a number of years enjoyed the friendship of 
the distinguished American painter, wit, and critic, and 
was a close observer of his character and habits. The 
volume will bear the title, Recollections and Impres- 
sions of James A. McNeill Whistler.” 

J. B. Lippincott Company announce that they will 
shortly publish in this country, in codperation with 
Messrs. Duckworth & Company in England, “ A History 
of Theatrical Art in Ancient and Modern Times,” by 
the distinguished Cope’ m actor, Karl Mantzius, 
translated by L. Von Cossei, with an introduction by 
Mr. William Archer. The first two volumes, which are 
almost ready, deal with the earliest times, the Middle 
Ages, and the Renaissance. The third volume treats of 
the English drama in Shakespeare’s time. 

Messrs. T. Y Crowell & Co. publish a neat series of 
“Handy Volume Classics” in a “pocket edition” of 
which the following six numbers have just been re- 
ceived: “Frondes Agrestes,” by John Ruskin; “The 
Conduct of Life,” by Emerson; “ Past and Present,” by 
Carlyle; a selection from Cotton’s Montaigne; Frank- 
lin’s autobiography, edited by Mr. N. H. Dole; and a 
volume called “Elizabethan Dramatists,” edited by 
Mr. G. A. Watrous, and containing “ Dr. Faustus,” 
“ Every Man in his Humour,” and “ Philaster.” 








TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
November, 1908. 


Abydos, Ten Temples of. W.M. F. Petrie. Harper. 
Arctic America, Camp Life in. A.J. Stone. Scribner. 
Avowals. George Moore. Lippincott. 

Beauty, A Crime against. Arlo Bates. Atlantic. 
Bismarck, My Recollections of. Andrew D. White. Century. 
Bret Harte’s Country, Through. E. C. Peixotto. Scribner. 
British Monarchy, An Indictment of the. North American. 
Browning, Two Estimates of. W.P. Trent. Forum. 
Chamberlain’s Scheme, Western Canada’s View of. No. Amer. 
Champlain. Henry Loomis Nelson. Harper 

China and the Gold Standard. C. A.Conant. No. American. 
Congress — Is it Representative? S.J. Barrows. No. Amer. 
Crime, Present Epidemic of. J. M. Buckley. 

Defense, Economic Conditions for. Brooks Adams. Atlantic. 
Drama, Literary Merit of our. B. Matthews. Scribner. 
Epigrams, American. Brander Matthews. Harper. 

Fable and Woodmyth. Ernest Thompson Seton. Century. 
Finland, A Defense of Russia’s Policy in. y= of Reviews. 
Food Problem, Scientist and the. RayS. Baker. Harper. 
Football — Is it Good Sport? G.E. Merrill. No. American, 
Forest Reservation. Henry Michelsen. North American. 
Fort Riley Maneuvers, The. Philip Kastman. Rev. of Revs. 


Hapgood. 
Historian, American, Problem of. W. G. Brown. Atlantic, 
Hudson, Fighting the. H. Addington Bruce. Century. 
Italian Villas. Edith Wharton. Century. 

Italy’s Queen, Interviewing. Maud Howe. Lippincott. 
Japanese and Literature, Rebirth of. Rev. of Revs. 
jer a Sir Leslie Stephen. Ai/lantic. 

Juvenile Literature, — So-Called. J.P. True. Atlantic. 





Language, Results of a Test in. J. M. Rice. Forum. 
Leisure, A City of. Otto von Gottberg. Harper. 

Lions, A World’s Congress of. H. F. Osborn. Century. 
London from a’Bus-Top. Sidney Brooks. Harper. 
Macedonian Problem, Mohammedan View of. No. American. 
Municipal Crusade, A Unique. Frances Carruth. No. Amer. 
Municipal Reform, A Great. B.J. Hendrick. Atlantic. 
Nations, Making of. Herbert W. Horwili. Forum. 
Nation’s Print Shop, The. J.D. Whelpley. Rev. of Revs. 
New York City Campaign, The. Review of Reviews. 
Radium and its Wonders. G.F.Kunz. Review of Reviews. 
Rifle, The New Springfield. C.J. Leach. Review of Reviews. 


Thackeray’s Friendship with an ‘American Family. Century. 
Trasimene. Arthur Colton. Atlantic. 

Universe, New Problems of the. Simon Newcomb. Harper. 
West, Great, How We Bought the. Noah Brooks. Scribner. 
Whitman as an Editor. C.M.Skinner. Atlantic. 
Winter in the Country. Edward S. Martin. Harper. 
Wireless Telegraphy Conference, Preliminary. No. American. 
Woman’s Victory, The. Maarten Maartens. Harper. 








LIsT OF NEW Books. 


[The following list, containing 203 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Dat since its last issue. | 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 

The Life of William Ewart Gladstone. By John Morley. 
In 3 vols., illus. in papers, large 8vo, gilt tops, uncut. 
Macmillan Co. $10.50 

Reminiscences of the Civil War. General John B. 
Gordon, of the Confederate Army. With portraits, large 
ore. gilt top, uncut, pp. 474. les Scribner’s Sons. 

net. 


Hawthorne and his Circle. By Julian Hawthorne, Illus. 
‘a tng 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 372. 


-5O net. 
By H. Noel Williams. Illus. in 
. 384, Charles Serib- 


The Life and Times of Thomas Jefferson. By Thomas 
a. LY om gilt top, uncat, pp. 534, dD pple- 
ton . $2.50 

Tae Sailor King: William the Fourth, his Court and his 
—- 2 tzgerald Molloy. In 2 vols. papi 
—— vure, large 8vo, gilt tops, uncut. Dodd, Mead 


Memoirs of Monsieur oa , Captain-Lieutenant 
of the First Compan ome sf ‘= Musketeers. Now 
Sess tone. into Bas of Relpk evill. In 3 vols., illus. 

i hssooravere, 8vo, gilt tops, uncut. Little, Brown, & 


samen Boreta: ‘By Peedi 


8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 378. 
Laura Bri : Dr. ewe! 
Taught 
Ios, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 394. Little, Brown, & 


My Mamie Rose: ie y Regeneration. By 
"owen Kildare. W th frontpiege, [2moy gilt top, unct 


pp. 303, Baker y Tapes Co. $1.50 
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Contemporary — of Letters Series. Edited by William 
Aspenwall Brad First vols.: wa Pater, by Ferris 
Bret ~ ™& by - Boynton. Each 


Greenslet ; Henry W. with 
— 12mo, - ~\ ae uncut, McClare, Phillips & Co. 
HISTORY. 
Warwick Castle and Its Earls, from Saxon Times to the 
Hag owe ravare, stings Bro, lt In 2 vols., 
jus. in photogravure, etc vo, gilt to uncut, 
Oran, EP Dutton & Go. oh, wet ar 
7 Dutch’ oendins be New York. oY on 2 
anvier. us. In vure, etc., rm vo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 218. Harper & Brothers. $2.50 net. 
Romance of a Bourbon Ch&teaux. By cts Br li 
Champney. us. in otogravure, Vv" t 
BY Putnam's Sone Sons. $3. ne M4 


top, uncut, pp. 460. G. P. 
menty Years of Union: a Short History of the 
ey en 8vo, gilt 


United States, 1783-1865. B: 
The Philips shed onsen. Edited and annotated 
e ppine 
Emma Helen Biair james 


Within the Pale: The ‘Tree t Story of ‘Anti-Semitic Perse- 
— in Russia. By Michael Davitt. 12mo, pp. 300. 
S. Barnes & Co. $1.20 net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Backgrounds of Literature. By Hamilton Wright Mabie. 


Illus., 8vo, gilt top, 302. New York: The Out- 
= . Te Pp, uncut, pp. ew 


The Gentle Reader. By Samuel McChord Crothers. 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 321. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 net. 


top, uncut, pp. 291. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
The English Heroic aoa A Critical Fy pen 25 of the 


Rhymed Tragedy of the Restoration. By Lewis Nathaniel 
Chase. 12mo, gilt top. top, sy . 250, Me Columbia Uni- 
versity Studies.’’ . $2. net. 


Irish Life in Irish ag By Horatio Sheafe Krans. 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, bP 338. ‘*Columbia University 


Studies. ” Macmillan $1.50 net. 
Loci. Critici: P, 1. of Critical Showy, and 
Practice from Aristotle Downwards. and ed- 


Sod by ar Saintsbury, M.A. 8vo, pp. 439. Ginn & Co. 
.50 ne 
Poets and —~—- = Studies and Translations from the 
Irish. . By ie. —— uncut, pp. 254, Charles 
Seribner’s iq $1.50 
Cuchulain of Sentusonane The Story of the Men of the 
ey Branch of Ulster. A: and 
by Lady Gregory; with Preface by W. B. Yeats. 0, 
okie B Gan Learee H —— 8 ra 
'y. rus ooper. 16mo, ilt to , uncu 
pp. 271. Joba ohn Lane. $1. net. ‘ ’ : 
The Damsel and the Sage: A Woman’s Whimsies. By 
ony Glyn. 8vo, gilt top, pp. 82. Harper & Brothers. 
as pean With viet The Bom on and its ow. ak 
unt. i otogravure tispiece, it 
top, pp. 217: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. net. 
English Metrists. By T. . Omond. 16mo, pp. 120. Tun- 
bridge Wells, England: R. Pelton. Paper. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 
ioeete of Tobias ai ey by Gustavus —“—~ 
Pan: 12 v us. in otogravure, 1 e 
- T. Y. Crowell & Co. $12. =e 

orks of An -4 Fielding. ited Gustavus Howard 
In 12 vols., illus, in vure, 12mo. 

TY Crowell & Cor si2, Photog s 
The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, with Reminiscences 
of Friends and and with Thornton Hent’s 


nay Co. 
Novels and Stories ‘of a im Teemonied, ** International ’’ 


ition. Newly trans. ee Baden by Isabel F. 

Vols. Le ive ead th photogravure fron- 

tispiece, 8y0, gilt top, uncut. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
(Sold only in sets of 15 vols., by subscription. ) 





The Mermaid Series of Plays by the Old Dramatists. 
First yols.: Richard Steele, ed 


with photogravure frontispiece, 

ilt top. Cherlea oribeer’e Sens. Per vol., $1. net. 
of Arumentation and 

om Edited by Van Vechten 
voli , large 8vo, gilt tops. St. Paul: Keefe- 


Complete Works of Edmund Spenser. With Introduc- 
tion by William P. Trent. With stegnevase P pm. 

8vo, See, one top, uncut, pp. 899: rion yg 
Don Quixote. By Cervantes; John yi. ; 
ited by James Fitzmaurice- Kelly.” elly. y= i- 
Sta; ie 4 vols., with frontispieces, gilt tops. T. Y. Crowell 


Letters and ‘Literary Remains of Edward FitzGerald. 
Vol. VIL., completing the set. With frontispiece, raanae 
8vo, uncut, pp: 433. Mscmillan Co. P Per set, $21. net. 

The Conduct of Life. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. Large 
8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 287. Scott-Thaw Co. $4. net. 


An Eng s 
** Wild Life in a Southern Coun 
Wat by Clifton Johnson ; with 
Mabie. 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 344. Little. 


ashe Rattene of the Poets. New vols.: Chaucer's Can- 
terbury Tales, with Introduction by Th 


; Poems of Alice and Phoebe Cary, edited 
Katharine Bates. Each with portrait, 12mo. 
TY. Crowell & Co. Per vol., 60 cts. 


Phoenixiana; or, Sketches and Burlesques. By Sg 
Phoenix. illus. by E. W. Kemble ; with Introduction by 
John Kendrick B 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 332, 
D. Appleton & Co. 2. 

Handy ,_ Volume Classics, Pocket edition. New rag | 

i ‘and dre J: oon o Carigle’s 

rew 

troduction rederic in. 

Tison ; + - inmibio’ s Autobi 

duction by Nathan Haskell Dole; Selections 

bethan edited by G. A. Watrous, AAC; 

Selected = of Montaigne, edited Pym 


litt. Each with frontispiece, 18mo. T. 
The Dance of Life: 4 + by the Author of “* Doctor 


ty 
Past and 


Per vol., 35 cts. 


Syntax.”’ Illus. in color 4 meuppateee. 18mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 244. Appleton & $1.50. 

The Vicar of Wakefield: A Le by _— th 
Illus. in color by Thomas . 18mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 219. ”D. Appleton & Co. $1.50, 


none of “Wil iene Peacock, rat 2m ara = 
tion. 1 vure portrait ~ t . 
pp. 958. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 
The Cavalier in Exile: Being the Lives of i First Duke 
eee ritten by, Margaret, Duchess 
otogravure fron iece, 24mo, 
y = Bevnad Pocket Classics.”’. Charles 


Temple Classics. New vols.: Browning’s Pi 
Other Dramatic Poems; ‘Verba Christi: 
of Jesus Christ ; Familiar Letters, or Epistole 
by James Howell, 3vols. Each with 
piece, 24mo, gilt top, uncut. Macmillan Co. Per vol., 50 cts. 
An Inland vevess. ae eit wor pany oy Illus, 
in photogravure, 0, gut top, uncut, pp Boston: 
H. B. Turner & Co. $1.25 
a tA CeRoation of Wise Saws and Modern Instances 
Beng "ite vom alg gilt edges, pp. 129. Seott- 
w Co. eather, $1. net. 
Prose Works of or tad, Edited by Walter Jerrold ; 
illus. by C. E. Brock. New vols.: Dennis Duval, Lovel 
the Widower, ete.; Roundabout rs; Sketches and 


Travels in Lond te.; Catharine, Gahagan, etc.; 
coletnne ies, ats. Each illus. in . 
12mo, gilt top, uncut. Co. Per vol., $1 


Works of Charles Dicke' 5 
vols : Our Mutual Friend, Uncommercial Traveller, 
Master Hum %s Clock and Edwin Drood, Christmas 
1 , us:., 12mo. Oxford University Press. 

‘er vol., $1. 
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Works of Thomas Carlyle, * Biteha ” Edition. New 
vols.: Wilhelm Meister, 1 vol Latter-Day Pam- 
phlets, and and Translations from Fa K - German, 1 — am 
with portrait, 1émo, gilt top. Charles Scribner’s 


Per vol., $1.25 net. 
Works of Charles ey. Edited by Maurice Kingsley. 
New vols: Yeast, and Poems. Each illus. in photogravare, 
12mo, gilt top, uncut. J. F. Taylor & Co. Per vol., $2. 
Samuel Brohl and Company. Trans. from the French 
Cleveland : 


of M. Victor 12mo, pp. 271. 
Omeril 


Co. $1. 
POETRY. 


ay ~~ 7 and Other Poems. B 
cott Spofford. New edition; —_— 
pp. 108. Little, Brown, & Co. $1. 


FICTION. 

The Pool in the Desert. By Mrs. Everard Cotes. 12mo, 
pp. 318. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Hesper. By Hamlin Garland. 12mo, pp. 445. Harper & 
Brothers. = 50, 

The Brazen Calf. ‘ory L. Ford. Illus., 12mo, pp. 323. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

On the We-a Trail: A Beery of the Goeat Witdesnese. By 
Caroline “ Iilus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 351. Mac- 


millan Co 
Long Will: A Romance. orence Converse. Lllus., 
12mo, 


12mo, pp. 377. Houghton, Br atie & Co $1.50. 

The Path of Stars. By Crosby Munn. 
pp. 289. Dodd, Mead "%; Co. 

Sir Henry oom Buccaneer: A Romance of the Span- 
ke — By Cyrus Townsend Bredy. us. in color, 

, 12mo, pp. 447. > w. Dillingham Co, $1.50. 
cum rangle. Geraldine Bonner. Lllus., 12mo, 
pp. 458. Bobbs- ioe $1.50. 

me og A Tale of Three Destinies. By H. Rider 

12mo, pp. 361. Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.50. 

Doctor Xavier. By Max Pemberton. Ilius., 12mo, pp. 355. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Mamzelle Fifine: A Romance of the Girlhood of the Em- 
press Josephine on the Island of Martinique. By Eleanor 
Atkinson. With frontispiece, 12mo, uncut, pp. 396. D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

The Black Shilling: A Tale of Boston Towns. By Amelia 
E. Barr. Illus., 12mo, pp. 350. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Barbe of Grande Bayou. yo John oe Illus., 
12mo, pp. 313. Dodd, a \ a 

In Old Plantation Days ig Diy 


the) Black Chanter, and” Osher Highland Storia. By 
Nimmo Christie. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 226. Mac- 
millan ¢ Co. $1.50. 

A Kidnap Colony. By yy = Shipman An- 
drews. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 176. . $1.25. 

The Golden Fetich. B 
pp. 362. Dodd, Mead 

A Listener in Babel: Being a Series of 
“— Held at the Close of the Last Gn 

D. Seudder. 12mo, uncut, pp. 322. Houg ton, 
& Co. $1.50. 

Four-in-Hand: A Story of Smart Life in an Sew York and at 
a Country Club. By Geraldine Anthony. With frontis- 
piece, 12mo, pp. 377. D. Appleton & Os. $1.50. 

The Strife of the Soe. By T. Jenkins Hains, Illus.,12mo, 

Taylor Co. $1.50. 
et “By Aubrey Lanston. 12mo, pp. 307 


Harriet Pres- 
it top, uncut, 


aeSe, of the Lower Ranch. By Frances Parker 
in color, 12mo, pp. 393. GM Clark Peblshing Oo. $1.20 de. 
Bethsaida: A eT tO ew Dole kam Bo. ‘0. oo 


Dearborn. 12mo, pp. 301. G. W 
Love Stories from Real Life. B 

Fae Oe tee am Se 222, 37 Mildred Champagne, 
The Golden Chain. By Gwendolen Overton. Illus., 18mo, 

mS LY Macmillan Co. 50 cts. 

The Strange Adventures of Mr. Middleton. By W: 


Allan 1 uncu . B11, = 
2. an ee 


David Goldi By Felicia Buttz Clark. 1 . 201. 
Jennings & Pye. "31. eatoig 





Ike neden 1, Matees Afton of —— un in othe 
District. . D. McF -, 12ma, gilt fe 
Publishing Co. $1.50. ee 


the Upturned Face. By Clarence 

elt top, unout, pp. 197. Philadelphia : 
TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

In the Palaces of the Sultan. By Anna Bowman Dodd. 

Ties Nass tage Ore, gilt top, uncut, pp. 492. Dodd, Mead 


Cities. B + Symons. Illus. hotogravure, 8 
gilt i k pp. 261. James Pott ~¥ Co. $3. an 


on, F.S.A. Illus., large 8v0, & 
P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 net. 

The Shakespeare Country aeeeent, By John Leyland. 
Iilus., 4to, pp. 131. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75 net. 
Switzerland, and the Adjacent Portions of Italy, Savoy, 
and Tyrol: Handbook for Travellers. By Karl eker. 
With ‘maps, 18mo, pp. 537. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


as “ig Soaten, and Denmark: Handbook for Travel- 
_~t - Baedecker. With maps, 18mo, pp. 536. 
Charlen ibner’s Sons, $2.40 net. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 
The Apocryphal and S ieoumeny Life of Christ. By 


James de Pm 8vo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. | pg ese —moyy Ragae “ . 


The Beginnings of Christianity. /- "Pend i Wernle; os 
Rev. G. A A, Seemann, M.A.; edited by Rev. W. 
. LL. D. Vol + The Rise of the Religion. Loe 
8yv0, uncut, pp. 389. @ "P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The Veet, Birth of Christ: An Historical and Critical 
Essay. Paul pameie trans. by Victor Leuliette; 
edited RaW D. Morrison, LL.D. 12mo, pp. 138. 
G. P. Poor's Se 


Man and the Divine ‘Order: 
Religion and in Constructive ld 
. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 448. 
$1.60 net. 
Vocal and Literary Interpretations of the Bible. By 
8. S. , Ph.D.; with Introductiun by Francis G. Pea- 
~ b i2mes gilt top, uncut, pp. 384. Macmillan 
1.50 
ey, Y. 


P, and etn Three Messages with One 
. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 75. 
Sate Se omer of Bible Handbooks. Edited by Oliphant 
- vols.: Abraham and the Patriarchal 
Age, b ee by Rev f. Duff, D.D.; David, the Hero King of 
Iaraal, by Re Rev. Oa ‘ Knox Little, M.A. Each with frontis- 
wy . . Lippincott Co. Per vol., 30 cts, net. 
The Methodists. By John Alfred yeas, D.D. With 
fron , 16mo, uneut, —, a ** Story of the Churches 
Series.” Baker & Taylor 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICS. 
Life and Labor of the People in London. By Charles 
Booth, assisted by others. Second Series: Industry. In 
5 vols,, 8vo, uneut. Macmillan Co. Per vol., $2. 
The Unreformed House of Commons: Parliamentary 
Representation before 1832. By Edward Porritt, assisted 
b = ty * gaanae In 2 vols., large 8vo, gilt tops, uncut. 
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THE STORY OF A BOOK. 


IN THREE CHAPTERS. 








*Cuapter 3. A TripLe VERDICT. 


“(= the best ””— this to the public; “ make 
the best”’ — this to themselves, has been 
the motto of the publishers of Webster’s Inter- 
national Dictionary. Their aim has been to 
make the best popular dictionary in the En- 
glish language, in respect to accuracy, clear- 
ness, fullness, convenience, and usefulness to 
all classes of consulters. Comparison is not 
here made with the many-volumed and ency- 
clopedic works, but with those whose size and 
form adapt them to quick and easy use; the 
one-volume books which aim to serve all classes 
from the erudite scholar to the school-child. 

Without a word of disparaging commerit on 
other works which claim to rival Webster, let 
us seek the verdict of some tribunal so high 
in character and intelligence, so numerous in 
membership, and so impartial in constitution, 
as to give a sanction like that of a court of last 
resort. Three such tribunals will be cited as 
to the merits of Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary, in comparison with all works of simi- 
lar aim. 

To what authority upon doubtful questions 
do the American people habitually pay the 
highest deference? Unquestionably, to the Na- 
tional and State Supreme Courts. They are not 
only accepted as final arbiters on the vast and 
vital matters within their immediate sphere, 
but in great emergencies, like a disputed presi- 

- dency or a wide-spread labor disturbance, the 
national impulse turns to these courts as the 
strongholds of broad intelligence and the high- 
est fairness. Weighty then are their opinions 
on a subject so peculiarly within their range 
as text-books of definitions. Language, the 
medium through which all statutes and prece- 
dents are expressed, is the very subject matter 
with which courts are continually dealing. It 
is of the first consequence to them to have 
some standard of appeal as to the meanings 
and usages of words, which is not only of the 
first order of intrinsic merit, but is so widely 
recognized as to command popular approval. 
Hear then the opinions, first of individuals and 
then virtually of the entire body, of the highest 
judiciary of the country. 

In the United States Supreme Court, Chief 
Justice Fuller says of the International: “I 





* Chapters 1 and 2 of “* The Story of a Book” appeared in 
the two previous issues of Tar D1AL. 








regard it as of the utmost value in accuracy 
of definition, and have found it in all respects 
complete and thorough.” Justice Gray: “I 
always considered Webster’s Dictionary as the 
best in the ‘language in the matter of defini- 
tions.” Justice Brewer: “From my child- 
hood up, Webster’s Dictionary has been my . 
authority. The last, the International Dic- 
tionary, is the perfection of dictionaries.” Jus- 
tice Brown, after a life-long experience, has 
found it “invaluable as a book of easy refer- 
ence,” and believes “it will succeed for many 
years in maintaining its position as the lead- 
ing dictionary of the language.” Justice 
Shiras is no less emphatic. Justice Harlan 
says: ‘It should be in the library of every 
American judge, lawyer, preacher, journalist, 
statesman, and student’”’; and while it is desir- 
able to have more than one dictionary always 
at hand, “if only one can be afforded, prefer- 
ence should be given to Webster’s Interna- 
tional Dictionary.” Justice McKenna has 
“ always used the Webster” and finds its old 
reputation as to completeness and accuracy 
sustained by the International. Justice White 
in “daily use” finds the book * of the great- 
est utility”; and Justice Peckham, praising 
especially the Supplement of 1900, regards 
the whole work as constituting “a perfect ex- 
position of the English language as existing at 
this time.” 

Turning now to the highest courts of all the 
States, we find an almost unanimous consen- 
sus to the same effect. Thus Chief Justice 
Knowlton of the Massachusetts Supreme Court 
says: ‘For all who want but one dictionary 
of the English language for general use in any 
department of study, or in literary or profes- 
sional work, I regard Webster’s International 
as decidedly the best.” And so on through 
the State Courts, the entire body of judges 
generally speaking as one. In many instances 
the statement is explicit that the Interna- 
tional is preferred before all others. The most 
guarded expression is that of the Justices of 
the New York Court of Appeals, and they 
speak of the International as “in no respect 
falling behind its numerous rivals, however re- 
markable for their extent and accuracy.” The 
opinions of the entire bench of other State Su- 
preme Courts may be briefly sampled. Penn- 
sylvania: “No other single volume is 80 
valuable or so satisfactory.”” New Hampshire: 
“The best one-book dictionary of the English 
language.” Arkansas, California, Oregon, and 
Wisconsin say the same. Kentucky calls it “ the 
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most comprehensive and accurate dictionary in 
existence.” Nevadasays: “In our library we 
have many other dictionaries, but all of them 
put together are not consulted as much as 
Webster.” New Jersey: ‘“ For everyday use, 
no English lexicon is at all comparable with 
Webster’s International.” Equally emphatic 
are Delaware, Idaho, Kansas, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Mississippi, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Virginia, and Washington. All 
these are explicit in affirming the International 
as the best for general use; and this is since 
the publication of all its would-be rivals. The 
Florida Justices define its peculiar service to 
the bench: “ Frequently the proper interpre- 
tation of an instrument or a statute, before us 
for review, hinges upon the accurate definition 
of a word: in all such cases we turn with con- 
fidence to Webster’s International.” Others 
dwell upon the fund of general information ; 
thus the North Dakota Justices: “ No other 
single book extant contains such stores of rich, 
varied, and exact knowledge.’’ The Ohio Su- 
preme Court: “The new (1900) edition of 
Webster’s International seems to have reached 
the acme of perfection in book-making, edi- 
torially and mechanically.” In brief, the en- 
tire body of Judges in the National and State 
Supreme Courts, with the exception of hardly 
a dozen individuals (and these recommended 
no other), have borne testimony to the pre- 
eminent merit of the International. 

To the question, “* What popular dictionary 
is accepted as of the highest authority and 
value by the people of the United States,” — 
could there be any more weighty answer than 
this almost unanimous testimony of the Su- 
preme Court Judges of the Nation and all the 
States? 

Another tribunal may be cited, which ia a 
different field carries not less authority, and 
which speaks with one voice. The public school 
systems of the forty-five States are practically 
a unit in favor of the International. Every 
one of their State Superintendents recom- 
mends it in the highest terms. In every State 
Normal school it is the accepted standard. 
Wherever State funds have been appropriated 
for the purchase of a large dictionary for the 
schools, Webster’s has been the book. The 
school books of the country, wherever they are 
of such character as to require a standard in 
spelling, pronunciation, and definition, follow 
the International with hardly an exception. 

The highest judiciary and the entire public 
school system — better indexes of American 





opinion can hardly be named. It remains to 
question that broader constituency which the 
name“ International ” suggests, — the English- 
speaking peoples beyond America. It has been 
said that the judgment of foreigners carries a 
weight like that of posterity, — owing to its 
freedom from local or temporary bias. Taking 
first Great Britain: the popular test shows a 
sale of the International far beyond that of any 
other one-volume dictionary, English or Amer- 
ican. The official test is given by the fact that 
the only Governmental departments of Great 
Britain using any standard of language — the 
Postal and Telegraphic, both managed entirely 
by the Government — follow the International. 
The scholar’s test may be best indicated, to 
take from many tributes the most authoritative 
and impressive, by the unsolicited words of Dr. 
Murray, editor of the unfinished many-volumed 
Oxford Dictionary, and probably the highest 
individual authority on lexicography in the 
English-speaking world: “In this its latest 
form, and with its large Supplement and nu- 
merous Appendices, Webster’s International 
Dictionary is a wonderful volume, which well 
maintains its grounds against all rivals, on its 
own lines.” And again: “ The last edition of 
Webster, the International, is perhaps the best 
of one-volume dictionaries.” 

In Canada, the International far outsells all 
rivals. In Australia it has the field to itself, 
and with special reason; for this great com- 
monwealth has been explored with the utmost 
thoroughness as to its wealth of new words 
and usages, by representatives of Webster on 
the ground, codperating with the best local 
scholarship, and reaping a harvest which the 
home office has winnowed and inwrought with 
the main work. In the new American Col- 
onies, in South Africa, in India, in China, in 
Japan, throughout Continental Europe, and 
wherever flies the Stars and Stripes or the 
Union Jack, the International goes as a chief 
symbol and agent of that language which leads 
the world’s civilization. 

“The story of a book ””— it has been shown 
as a story of supreme concentration; Noah 
Webster devoting a lifetime of genius, learn- 
ing, and character to one book; the G. & C. 
Merriam Company giving their whole energy 
for sixty years to perfecting and spreading the 
work. It has been a story of the close alliance 
of Scholarship and Business; the scholar’s 
thirst for perfection wedded to the business 
man’s sense of practical needs. It is a story 
of growth, the patriot scholar’s lonely dream 
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of an “ American Dictionary of the English 
Language,” maturing to an “ International 
Dictionary,” the accepted authority of a world- 
encompassing race. 

The blue-backed Webster’s Speller, of which 
the public have consumed some seventy-five 
million copies, concluded with a few pungent 
fables, “The Milkmaid,” “The Old Man’s 
Apple Tree and the Rude Boy,” ete., and to 
each fable was appended a moral. To the 
present Story the Moral may be given in words 
a little amplified from an old quotation: All 
young persons, and all older ones no less, 
should have a dictionary at their elbow ; and 
while you are about it, get the best — get Web- 
ster’s International. 
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SEND FOR COMPLETE LISTS. 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK 
Old South Meeting House, Boston 








Big Four Route 
CHICAGO 


Indianapolis Py Louisville 
CINCINNATI 


The Sours and Sourueast Scenic Line to 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


J. C. Tucker, G. N. A., 238 Clark Street, 
Cuicaco 
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Modern Offices 


Need modern furniture — neat, substantial, and 
durable, built to aid in doing business by up-to- 
date systems. We have the largest factory in the 
world for producing just this kind. 

Get our prices and investigate 

our quality before you buy. 


The A. H. Andrews Co., Chicago 
A 174-176 Wabash Avenue - 
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NEW VOLUME JUST COMMENCING 


Number One now ready. 
Price 60 cents per Number net. 
Annual Subscription, $2.50, post free. 


Hibbert J ournal 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF RELIGION, 
THEOLOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The October issue contains contributions from : 
DR. EDWARD CAIRD 
St. Paul and the Idea of Evolution. 
PROFESSOR STOUT 
Myers on Human Personality. 
PROFESSOR HENRY JONES 
The Present Attitude of Reflective 
Thought Towards Religion. 
CANON CHEYNE 
Babylon and the Bible. 
THE REV. C. E. BEEBY 
The Miraculous Birth of Our Lord. 
Also from Prov. Beanarp Bosanquet 
Mas. Humpneay Warp C. G. Mowrerioer 
Dr. SANDAaY Tae Rev. Arwouip PincniRp 
Rev. Faruer Tavtron De. ALLAN Menzies 
Paor. Lewis CAMPBELL Veron BarTiet 
“ Romanus" and others. 


A Prospectus containing full list of Editorial Announcements 
post free upon application. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE 
14 Henrietta Street LONDON, ENGLAND 








A Political History 
of Slavery 


Being an Account of the Slavery Controversy from 
the Earliest Agitations in the Eighteenth Century to 
the Close of the Reconstruction Period in America. 


By 
William Henry Smith 


Author of 
“Correspondence of General Arthur St. Clair,” ete. 


With an Introduction by 
WHITELAW REID 


Two Volumes, with Portrait, 8vo. 
(By mail, $5.00) net $4.50 


These two volumes present an admirable example 
of the style of historical narrative which comes from 
the pen of a trained journalist when he is a broad- 
minded man of affairs, endowed with positive con- 
victions. Mr. Smith’s work will be found an 
invaluable adjunct, and one that cannot be neglected. 

—Brooklyn Eagle. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


NEW YORK AND LONDON 




















OOK publishers and book journals are 
alike sustained by a book public. The 
people who read book journals are the ones 
who buy books. Daily papers and miscel- 
laneous journals have miscellaneous read- 
ers, some of whom are bookish people. Adl 
the readers of a book journal are bookish 
people. Tue Dru is preéminently a book 
journal, published solely in the interests 
of the book class, — the literary and culti- 
vated class. 


5 fi DIAL is more generally consulted 
and depended upon by LIBRARIANS in 
making up ORDERS FOR BOOKS than any 
other American critical journal ; it cireu- 
lates more widely among RETAIL BOOK- 
SELLERS than any other journal of its class; 
it is the accustomed literary guide and aid 
of thousands of PRIVATE BOOK-BUYERS, 
covering every section of the country. 














Ov stock of books covering all classes 
of literature suitable for the general 
or special reader and student, as well as 
the private (free), public, school and col- 
lege library, is larger and more general 
than that of any other bouse in the United 
States. 

Correspondence and inspection invited. 
Send for our latest ‘Illustrated Catalogue 
of Standard and Holiday Books,’’ listing 
about 21,000 titles. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


4.C. McCLURG & CO. 
CHICAGO 














THE DIAL 














THE VOICE OF THE SCHOLAR 


And other Essays on the problems of Higher Education, by 
DAVID STARR JORDAN 
President of Stanford University 


A volume of virile, thought-inspiring Essays. Cloth bound, 
paper label; $1.50 net. 


MY FAVORITE BOOK SHELF 


A collection of interesting and instructive reading from 
Famous Authors, by 


CHARLES JOSSELYN 
Author of *«¢ The True Napoleon” 


Cloth bound; cover design by Gordon Ross; $2.00 net. 
Autograph Edition, 75 copies on Ruisdael handmade paper, 
half classic vellum, $6.00 net; 25 copies on Japan vellum, 
full classic vellum, $10.00 net. 


Paul Elder <A and Company 


Publishers Z/ San francisco 














CONVERSATIONAL FRENCH ptmrneg Limn ba | Dealers in Rare An- 
swmaniinnu st | OLD AND 


with original features ensuring success while diminishing labor. Mailed cient and Modern 
for one dollar, - if desired, sent free on approval English literature — 


. ROTH, 1135 Pine Street, Philadelphia. Hi , Poetry, 
OF FAMOUS Sion seas 
" . i nglish an 
AUTOGRAPH PERSONS Pickering & Chatto, Foreign bookbindings 
LETTERS BOUGHT AND SOLD 66, Haymarket, Illuminated MSS. 


Send for Price Lists. 1125 Broadway, New York. Price 12 Cents. 
































THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. | || William R. Jenkins “St.t7wew*voaK" 
Library Department — 


We have sold books to librarians for fifty years. FRENC AND OTHER FORMIGN 
We have the largest stock in the largest book LANGUAGES 
market in the country. The —¥. stacks of 4 books is very — Oo ROMANS 
%. fill orders promptly, completely, and intelli- and low-priced, contain prot beny y French, “Sak, ons 
. jan authors. 
: A COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF ALL PUBLICATIONS, 
Send for our new Clearance Catalogue. ALSO OF IMPORTED BOOKS AND BOOKS FOR GIFT 
Wholesale Booksellers and Publishers, ee ee ee eee 


33-37 East 17th Street, Union Square, North, New York Te wNEw TORK William R. Jenkins 
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THE DIAL. 
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A CHOICE OF HOLIDAY BOOKS 





The illustrated edition of 


By HENRY HARLAND 


12mo. $1.50. 


Profusely Illustrated by G. C. 
Wilmsburst. Richly bound. 


THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX 


CHILD STORY by 
R. H. BRETHERTON 
Author of ‘‘THE CHILD MIND.” 
$1.20 net. 


THE BEATRICE BOOK 


12mo. 





Footprints of Former Men 
in Far Cornwall 
By ROBERT STEPHEN HAWKER 


The Nemesis of Froude 
A rejoinder to Froude’s «My Relations with Carlyle” 


By Sir J. CRICHTON BROWNE and 
ALEXANDER CARLYLE 








Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by C. E. By es. 
Illustrated. 12mo. 

$1.50 net. 


These ‘‘footprints’’ are a 
series of traditions and sto- 
ries collected by Hawker. 





An account of the Ren- 
dezvous of certain illus- 
trious French and English 
personages, including 
Fanny Burney and Alex- 


12mo. 





ander d’Arblay, in 1792. 


If you want the maximum of excitement 
to the square inch, read 


THE MS. IN A 
RED BOX 


BY THE “DARK” AUTHOR 


cA splendid swashbuckler tale of daring 
and adventure. 


Illustrated. 8vo. 
$1.00 net. 


** Clears, once and for all, 
the memory of Carlyle 
from Froude’s charges.** 





‘¢One of the most rarely 
beautiful pieces of medi- 
eval thought and expres- 
sion ever brought to light."" 





$1.50. $1.50 net. 


12mo. 





Juniper Hall 


By CONSTANCE HILL. [Illustrated by 
ELLEN G. HILL, together with numerous 
reproductions of contemporary portraits. 


8vo. $5.00 net. 


The Life of St. Mary Magdalen 


Translated from the Italian of an unknown 
XIVth century writer by VALENTINE Haw- 
TREY. Introduction by VERNON Lee. 





Illustrated from the Old Masters. 





By PPP PPP 


If you can enjoy clever and telling satire 
on popular authors —here it is. 


16mo. $1.00 net. 


THE LITERARY GUILLOTINE 


A Tragedy in Blank Verse. 


E. C. STEDMAN says of 
RIDGELY TORRENCE’S 
new piay: 
** It stamps the author as a poet who will 
do bonor to America.” 


ELDORADO EL DORADO 


12mo. $1.25 net. 





JOHN LANE =: 





WRITE FOR OUR ee 
ILLUSTRATED FALL LIST °° 


NEW YORK 





THE DIAL PRESS, FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO. 








